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ESSAIS DE SOCIOLOGIE LINGUISTIQUE! 


IV. Le Nouveau JEvu D’HENRI LAVEDAN 


“‘The individual man is an insoluble puzzle, 

in the aggregate he becomes a mathematical 

certainty”’ (Conan Doyle, Sign of the Four, 

Pp. 199). 
EN bouquinant 4 Munich, je trouve, il y a quelque temps, 

les premiéres éditions du Vieux Marcheur et du Nouveau 

Jeu d’Henri Lavedan. Elles sont dédiées par l’auteur 4 un ami. 
Dieu sait comment elles ont fait pour venir me trouver a 
Munich. Habent sua fata libelli. 

Je constate d’abord que le Nouveau Jeu de la premiére 
édition n’est pas un drame, mais un roman dialogué. Je 
constate ensuite que les différences de composition et de style 
qui existent entre le roman dialogué et le vaudeville sont 
importantes. Et ainsi ma curiosité est éveillée. Je commence 
mes investigations par la composition. 

Dans le roman, l|’auteur nous fait voir une représentation a 
l’Hippodrome. Gostard, héros de la piéce, y assiste ainsi que 
sa maitresse Bobette. II a l’habitude de se créper avec elle du 
matin au soir. Gostard, furieux des contestations continuelles 
de Bobette, remarque, dans la loge a c6té, une jeune fille ravis- 
sante. C’est elle qu’il épousera quelque temps plus tard, par 
dépit amoureux. Mais, hélas, pour tromper sa jeune femme 
aussit6t avec celle qu’il a quittée pour elle, avec Bobette. . . . 
Et c’est cette facon illogique de vivre que cet écervelé de 
Gostard appelle le Nouveau Jeu. Croyant éviter ce qui est 
banal, il met tout a l’envers, conventions, croyances, liens, 
vérités. Et ce n’est que vingt ans plus tard qu’il comprendra 

1Cf. Romanic Review, XX, 1929, pp. 305-325; X XI, 1930, pp. 99-115. 
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a la méme place (a l’Hippodrome) que l’original n’est que 
paradoxal. 

Ainsi cette piéce si légére 4 premiére vue contient une 
satire assez profonde. Lavedan a eu raison de l’adapter au 
théatre, et nous avons eu raison d’y applaudir au Vaudeville. 
A ce théatre, naturellement, la premiére scéne n’était pas au 
cirque méme. Elle se passait 4 la garconniére de Gostard. 
Lui et Bobette reviennent, dans la seconde scéne de la piéce, 
non de l’Hippodrome, mais des Folies-Bergéres, pour se dire a 
la maison a peu prés les mémes petites vérités qu’a l’Hippo- 
drome, suivant le roman. 

Naturellement, ce n’est pas cette différence de composition 
qui m’intéresse. Toute composition est une question de goit 
et de caprice. Le caprice se réduit 4 des catégories purement 
individuelles et le goit lui aussi est tout autant personnel que 
social. 

Donc, dans le roman, nous sommes a 1|’Hippodrome,—et 
dans la piéce chez Gostard. Inutile de dire que Shakespeare 
aurait faitautrement. Lavedan était libre d’imiter Shakespeare 
ou le théatre classique. La, ou il y a liberté d’action pour la 
personne observée, il n’y a pas de jugement pour |’observateur, 
il n’y a que des opinions. II n’y a pas de recherche scientifique, 
il n’y a qu’un jeu. Ainsi, ce qui m’intéresse plus que ces 
labiles changements de décor, ce sont les changements de diction. 
Car ces changements ont pour objet des locutions et des mots 
qui ont couru Paris. II s’agit donc de faits sociaux, et ici la 
recherche sociologique promet un résultat certain. 


1. Changements de Diction dans la Premiére Scéne 


Nous n’étudierons pas toutes les variantes de diction, de 
style et de choses de cette piéce: car au lieu d’un article de dix 
pages, cela nous ferait un livre de dix feuilles. II nous suffira 
de choisir une certaine quantité d’exemples de changements 
d’expression pour établir nos problémes. IIs se raméneront 4 
ces questions: Pourquoi Lavedan a-t-il changé ce mot? Pour- 
quoi en a-t-il introduit un autre ou omis un troisiéme? 

Nous ne ferons donc pas comme font ces fabricants d’éty- 
mologies 4 la douzaine qui, aprés en avoir fourni un bon nombre, 
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se mettent a en chercher de nouvelles qui renverseront une 
bonne partie des premiéres. Et qu’auront-ils trouvé aprés la 
centiéme? Faire des étymologies 4 la douzaine, étudier vingt 
patois et aprés en étudier un vingt et uniéme, cela ne s’appelle 
guére avancer: il faut savoir finir sa collection 4 temps et viser 
a une abstraction plus élevée. Ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’il 
faut finir sa collection trop té6t, ni surtout qu'il ne faut pas 
faire de collection du tout. 

Rassembler autant de faits particuliers qu’il parait nécessaire 
pour pouvoir en extraire ce qui leur est commun d’un cété,— 
pour constater de l’autre cété la partie originale de chaque fait 
ou groupe de faits. Ne jamais monter plus haut, sans que la 
collection suffise 4 cette opération qui doit fixer un groupe. 
Monter plus haut veut dire: ‘‘ Maintenant, ce ne sont plus les 
faits particuliers que nous comparerons, mais les groupes.” 
Essayons. 

Ainsi, dans le roman 1893, Gostard cause avec ses amis a 
l’Hippodrome. Dans la piéce (1900-1905) il cause chez lui 
avec des amis aprés une soirée aux Folies-Bergéres. 

Naguére, dans le roman, il pestait sur l’Hippodrome: 


(Pp. 3-4): ‘‘Non, mais ce qu’on s’embéte. Pas possible, nous 
nous sommes trompés de batiment, nous devons étre a la 
Sorbonne . . . ou a l'Institut. Qui donc que je vois la-bas au 
milieu de la piste? C’est pas M. de Lesseps? Non, c’est 
Auguste! En voila encore un qu’est vieux jeu.”’ 


Dans la piéce, il peste sur les Folies-Bergéres: 


Scéne II: ‘‘Ah! zut, quitte ca. . . . Ne me parle plus des Folies, 
hein? C’est rasant. ... J’en aisoupé. .. .” 


Mais sa maittesse, Bobette, nous renseigne: ‘‘Jusqu’a son 
bachot, il y a passé toutes ses soirées.”” Cela fait réfléchir 
Gostard et il se rappelle qu’un jour, ayant été “‘plaqué”’ par 
sa maitresse (roman: ‘‘C’était, il y a trois ans”; piece: ‘En 
1889, j’avais seize ans’’), il a eu une des plus grandes émotions 
de sa vie en voyant huit étalons de l’Ukraine. A l’Hippodrome, 
bien entendu, dans le roman, et aux Folies-Bergéres dans la piéce. 

Autre remarque: Dans la piéce, il dit: “‘plaquer”’ et dans le 
roman: ‘‘lacher.’’ Et cette différence d’expression revient au 
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second acte, au deuxiéme tableau: “‘tu plaqueras ta jeune 
femme. .. .”’ C’est Bobette qui le dit. Mais dans le roman, 
elle ne disait pas ‘‘plaquer,’’ elle disait “‘planter 1a’’ (Voyez 
p.171). Dans le roman, “‘ plaquer”’ veut dire ‘‘coller,’’ ‘‘lancer”’ 
(p. 44): “‘en vous plaquant des jets de siphon 4 la figure.” 

Donc, ces huit étalons de l’Ukraine (‘‘ Pas plus de I’Ukraine 
que ma mére!”’) ‘étaient en train de se défiler, tous les huit au 
pas, l’un derriére l’autre, . . . des sacrés farceurs de panaches 
de corbillards plantés entre les oreilles, comme pour Gambetta”’: 
Version du roman! ‘‘Des sacrés farceurs de panaches, plantés 
entre les oreilles, comme aux corbillards”: Version de la piéce! 
Ici, il n’y a plus de Gambetta. 

Bobette, suivant son habitude, trouve a redire, ce qui change 
le sujet et le ton de la conversation: ‘‘ Elle raisonne comme ma 
mére,’’ riposte Gostard, dans le roman ainsi que dans la piéce, 
“‘ma mére dit des affaires de ce tonneau-la.”’ Bobette défend 
la mére de son amant, mais celui-ci prétend la connaitre mieux; 
il l’adore, seulement, ‘‘¢ca n’empéche pas qu’elle soit d’un rasoir, 
d’un Sheffield. . . .”". Version du roman! Tandis que dans la 
piéce, Sheffield a disparu. Bobette s’anime peu 4 peu, crie que 
son amant manque de sens moral, tandis qu’elle, elle l’a, le 
sentiment de la famille. A quoi Gostard riposte: ‘‘Eh bien, 
garde-le et tais-toi, parce que tu deviens bassin!”” Ce qui, dans 
la piéce est légérement changé en: ‘‘Eh bien, garde-le et baisse 
la trappe, parce que tu deviens bassin.” C’est cette querelle 
qui décidera Gostard a quitter sa maitresse qui l’embéte trop et 


a se marier. 


2. Critique des Variantes de la Premiére Scéne 


Quelle est la cause de tous ces changements? ou plutét 
quelles sont les causes de tous ces changements? Nous ne 
devons pas admettre a priori qu’une seule cause les ait produits 
tous. 

Question de style: ‘‘Des sacrés farceurs de panaches de 
corbillards.”” Il y a 1a trois de, et Lavedan a bien fait de 
changer cette phrase en ‘“‘des sacrés farceurs de panaches, 
plantés entre les oreilles comme aux corbillards.”” C’est une 
simple question de forme. Mais pourquoi a-t-il laché Gam- 
betta? 
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Ce n’est pas difficile 4 deviner: Gambetta est mort le 31 
décembre 1882. Il a été enterré quelques jours plus tard aux 
frais de l’Etat et magnifiquement. En 1893, cet enterrement 
était encore assez récent. Et de plus, en 1893, le fils de bonne 
famille aimait encore 4 se moquer du ‘‘commis voyageur de la 
République,”” comme l’avaient surnommé ses ennemis. Mais 
vers 1900 l’esprit commengait 4 changer. Le culte du héros 
faisait taire les sceptiques. Et c’est peut-étre pour la méme 
cause que Lavedan a biffé la Sorbonne et |’ Institut. 

Mais pourquoi éliminer Lesseps, rayer Auguste? D’abord, 
Auguste, la joie de notre jeunesse, commengait 4 n’étre plus a 
la mode. L’Hippodrome est déchu depuis 1900, il y a long- 
temps, aujourd’hui, qu’il n’existe plus, et voila pourquoi les 
Folies-Bergéres l’ont remplacé dans la piéce. Et c’est un peu 
la méme chose pour M. de Lesseps: dans ma jeunesse, vers 
1886, on voyait M. de Lesseps avec une douzaine de fils et de 
filles, montés sur des chevaux, les plus petits sur des poneys, 
faisant le tour classique du Bois de Boulogne. On se les mon- 
trait, ils étaient 4 la mode. Le krach survint en 1889, ce qui 
motive la juxtaposition d’Auguste et de Lesseps. Ce dernier 
mourut en 1894, et en 1900—il était oublié. Et c’est évidem- 
ment la méme chose pour le Sheffield: je posséde encore, comme 
souvenir, le rasoir de mon pére avec Il’inscription suivante: 
“Joseph Rodgers and Sons, Cutlers to Her Majesty... 
Sheffield.”” Mais, vers 1900, le Sheffield commengait 4 étre 
remplacé par les rasoirs Gillette américains, il n’était plus a la 
mode. 

La mode! Le Nouveau Jeu de M. Lavedan étudie le monde 
a la mode; celui ot les modes changent correctement avec les 
saisons, les prédilections avec les caprices, les expressions avec 
les générations nouvelles. Le Nouveau Jeu serait invraisem- 
blable, si lui aussi ne se mettait pas 4 la mode tous les dix ans 
au moins. Et, on l’a déja remarqué, en 1893, c’était l’Hippo- 
drome qui était 4 la mode, en 1900 les Folies-Bergéres. En 
1893, Pastille, le chien de Mme Gostard, était un caniche; en 
1905, Pastille est un loulou, les caniches étant démodés, et les 
loulous 4 la mode. ‘‘C’est la punition des gens et des choses a 
la mode— de passer de mode.”’ II paraitrait que c’est Chamfort 
qui aurait dit cette vérité incontestable. 
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En serait-il de méme pour les expressions? Autrement dit, 
une partie, la plus grande partie des changements de termes, 
est-elle due au changement de mode, aux néologismes boule- 
vardiers, au hasard de leur apparition? On aurait dit ‘‘lacher,” 
‘‘planter 14”’ en 1890, et ‘‘plaquer’’ en 1900? 

Je choisis la scéne V du premier acte. J’y trouve, dans le 
roman, les mots suivants: ‘‘C’est crevant, c’est tonkinois, c’est 
de la joie en baton.”’” Mais la piece a légérement changé cette 
tirade en ‘‘c’est crevant, c’est marocain, c’est de la joie en 
baton!’ C’est que, en 1900, le Tonkin était loin. Mais pour 
1884 ou 1885, je me rappelle le fils de notre cuisiniére, un beau 
marin, qui, aprés avoir fait la campagne du Tonkin, revint a 
Paris. Vers 1900, au contraire, c’était l’affaire du Maroc qui 
commencait 4 passionner la France. Le Tonkin était oublié. 
Le présent tue le passé. 

De méme, dans ma jeunesse, on ne disait ni ‘‘crevant,”’ ni 
“‘éclater,”’ ni ‘‘avoir la jaunisse,”’ ni ‘‘se renverser,’’ comme dit 
Gostard quand il veut exprimer qu’une chose est trés drdéle; 
mais on disait au collége: ‘‘C’est tordant,” ‘‘on se tord,’’ ‘‘on 
s’est tordu.’”” Dans le salon de ma mére, on n’entendait pas ces 
termes. La on disait: ‘‘C’est 4 mourir de rire.” Mais on ne 
disait pas: ‘‘Je suis morte de rire.’”’ On disait toute au plus: 
‘*Ce que nous avons ri!”” Dans ma jeunesse, on disait “‘je file”’ 
quand on voulait partir, puis on a dit ‘‘je me défile’’ (roman, 
p. 29), puis dans la piéce (acte I, scéne VII) ‘‘je me trotte.”’ 
Dans le roman, on dit encore a la vieille mode ‘“‘tais-toi.’’ 
Dans la piéce, on dit ‘‘baisse la trappe”’ et c’est plus tard 
encore que ‘‘ta bouche bébé’”’ et ‘‘la ferme’’ devinrent a la mode 
dans certains milieux boulevardiers. 

Naturellement, avant de passer 4 la mode, ces expressions 
doivent avoir été inventées par des individus et recues dans des 
milieux plus restreints. Puis, elles se sont répandues par les 
rapports de société et la littérature. Il est bien probable que 
dans les milieux qui inventent l’argot on a dit “‘ baisse la trappe”’ 
bien avant 1900. Mais le milieu de M. Lavedan ne s’en est 
servi qu’aprés 1900. L’essentiel, c’est que certains mots 
deviennent a la mode et passent de mode. Ensuite, ces mots 
ne restent pas strictement attachés a une seule classe; ils 
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changent de classe et parfois les classes aisées trouvent un vrai 
charme 4 imiter le parler des bas-fonds. 

L’explication du fait est facile: si la tendance de la société 
élevée vise 4 la distinction, elle évitera les parlers populaires 
autant que possible. Cette tendance commence, dans la France 
moderne, avec Madame de Rambouillet. La Révolution la 
renverse et maintenant, a notre époque démocratique, la 
tendance a fait volte-face. Mercier et son dictionnaire de 
Néologies nous en fournit un exemple. Naturellement, 1a aussi, 
il n’y a pas de loi, il n’y a qu’une régle. Cette régle parait aussi 
simple qu’une loi, parce que la société élevée n’a que deux 
possibilités: se distinguer par la diction, ou ne pas se distinguer. 
Tertium non datur. Ces tendances alterneront. Mais ce ne 
seront que les tendances qui alterneront par nature: une majorité 
de la société voudra se distinguer, pendant qu’une minorité 
imitera les parlers populaires. Voyez les vulgarismes de Louis 
XV cités dans un de nos articles précédents. Puis, la révolution 
de la mode une fois faite, une majorité argotisera, tandis qu’une 
minorité s’y soustraira. 

Telle est donc la régle. Et ce n’est qu’une erreur assez 
commune de la science moderne de chercher des lois 14 ot de 
telles tendances alternent. Et il n’y a pas que la science 4a la 
commettre: a l’occasion du divorce de Gostard, il y a, dans le 
roman (Chapitre XIV) ainsi que dans la piéce, une scéne éton- 
nante entre le juge d’instruction et Bobette. Bobette explique 
au juge ce que c’est que le Nouveau Jeu: c’est, dit-elle, ‘‘la 
maladie du temps, l’amour du contraire.”” Ce sont les derniers 
mots dans la scéne du roman. 

Dans la piéce, elle ajoute ce qui suit: 


“‘Gostard, mon petit Paul? Ohé, ohé! Devancer pour avancer. 
. . . Avant dix ans, il sera abonné de l’Opéra-Comique et il 
découvrira Lamartine. D ailleurs, c’est une loi. La seconde 
moitié de la vie se passe 4 revenir sur la premiére. Le Nouveau 
Jeu, en somme, c’est une bonne blague. Ca consiste uniquement 
a faire comme tout le monde, mais vingt ans aprés les autres.” 


Le juge, il va sans dire, est émerveillé de cette science de Bobette 
qui fait, comme on voit, de la socio-psychologie moniste, en 
constatant des lois en sociologie. Et la piéce finit: 
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“Le Juge—Je suis juge d’instruction, mademoiselle . . . eh 
bien... . 
‘“‘Bobette—Eh bien? . . . 
“Le Juge—Vous m’avez instruit. 
Rideau.” 


L’opinion de Bobette, c’est la philosophie de la piece. Dans 
le roman, cette philosophie formait une scéne 4 elle, la dix- 
huitiéme intitulée: ‘‘Le Résultat du Nouveau Jeu.’”’ Le résultat, 
c’est que Gostard rencontre un ami dans la méme loge de 
l’Hippodrome, 1a ou il avait pesté contre cet établissement vingt 
ans plus tét. I11l’amuse aujourd’hui, ainsi que les représentations 
de l’Opéra-Comique et la lecture des romantiques. II assiste 
méme aux soirées classiques du Théatre Francais. C’est que 
“‘la seconde moitié de la vie se passe toujours 4 revenir sur la 
premiére.”’ 

Bobette dit ‘“‘loi,’’ Gostard dit ‘‘toujours.” Cela revient 
absolument au méme, car qui dit “‘loi,’’ dit ‘‘toujours la méme 
chose.”’ Ce qui, pour l’observateur, revient a la ‘‘ mathematical 
certainty’”’ de Conan Doyle. Nous savons que la ‘‘loi’’ de 
Bobette, le “‘toujours’’ de Gostard et la ‘‘mathematical cer- 
tainty’’ de Conan Doyle sont faux tous les trois: il n’y a pas de 
lois en sociologie, il n’y a pas de toujours la méme chose dans les 
faits sociaux. Car, sans cela, il n’y aurait pas de changements 
sociaux. Dans les faits sociaux, il y a des régles que se donnent 
des groupes unis par le lieu, le temps et la classe. Ces régles 
ne sont pas des lois, on peut faire exception et c’est a l'exception 
que l’on reconnait la régle. 

Pourquoi avons-nous donc choisi le mot de Conan Doyle, 
malgré son erreur? Parce que, vis-a-vis de l’opinion de tant de 
savants modernes, sa maxime marque un progrés. II a dépassé 
le monisme qui ne voit que contrainte ou liberté, qui ne voit que 
mécanisme ou idéalisme.2 Conan Doyle a compris que l’en- 
chainement des causes et des effets est double, la liberté indi- 
viduelle est entravée par les lois naturelles. Ce qu’il ne voit 
pas, c’est que 1a ow la liberté est entravée par la nécessité, un 
mélange doit en résulter qui, une fois, s’approchera de la loi, 


2 Voyez par exemple: Michael Hochgesang, Handlungen des Dichtstyls, Munich, 
1926. 
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en ne produisant que peu d’exceptions, et, une autre fois, 
s’approchera de la liberté, en produisant des résultats trés 
dissemblables. Ainsi il n’y a pas de ‘‘ mathematical certainty ”’: 
la ou il y a régle, la statistique nous dit régle et l’expérience nous 
en montre le pourquoi, non avec une certitude mathématique, 
mais bien avec une certitude sociologique. La différence est 
énorme, et c’est une erreur trés ancienne et trés grossiére de les 
assimiler. C’est l’erreur du syllogisme qui traite les faits 
sociaux, les faits psychologiques, comme s’ils étaient des faits de 
la nature inorganique, c’est-a-dire ‘‘toujours les mémes.”’ ® 
Il y a donc un jugement en physique; il y en a un en sociologie: 
mais il n’y a que des opinions en psychologie pure. 


3. Sociologie et Psychologie dans I’ Etymologie 


Il est donc clair que pour la plupart des changements en 
question, M. Lavedan s’est laissé guider par la mode, c’est-a-dire 
par la facon de penser et de s’exprimer de son monde. II a 
voulu étre plut6t de demain que d’aujourd’hui; il a voulu 
devancer pour avancer. Ses motifs sont sociaux, presque 
sociologiques, donc constatables. 

Tout probléme a-t-il trouvé sa solution aprés ces consta- 
tations? Evidemment non. Car le principal souci de nos 
contemporains n’est pas de savoir pourquoi l’emprunteur d’une 
locution l’a empruntée, mais bien d’apprendre quel a été l’état 
d’ame de Il’inventeur de cette locution en créant ce néologisme. 
Ainsi nos contemporains ont plutét des soucis de psychologie 
pure que des soucis sociologiques. IIs préférent chercher ce 
qui est introuvable. Ils courent aux énigmes psychologiques 
et insolubles. . Ils veulent discuter des opinions, comme au 

*J’ai traité de cette matiére dans Les Idées, leurs rapports et le jugement de 
homme, Genéve, Olschki, 1926, p. 222. A cette page, je cite le chapitre I, 34, 
du livre sur les Jugements d’Aristote: ‘‘La perspicacité est une intuition qui saisit la 
mineure: . , . ainsi on voit un pauvre qui parle avec un riche, et on juge qu'il 
veut lui emprunter de I’argent. . . . Ici, celui qui tient le jugement général et le 
jugement particulier reconnait les causes.” Inutile de dire qu’Aristote est tout a 
fait sérieux. Et inutile d’ajouter que celui qui tient le jugement général et le juge- 
ment particulier ne connaift rien du tout, parce que, dans cette matiére purement 
psychologique il n’y a pas de jugements, il n’y a que des opinions. I] n’y a donc 
pas non plus de syllogismes, qui sont une source d’erreurs grossiéres en psycho- 
sociologie. 
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salon; et non des jugements comme dans la science. IIs veulent 
faire de la métaphysique ou il n’y a que des possibilités et pas 
de contre-épreuve. 

Il est clair qu’on ne peut ni isoler l’individu, c’est-a-dire 
faire de la psychologie pure scientifiquement, ni isoler la société, 
c’est-a-dire faire de la sociologie pure scientifiquement. Isoler 
l’individu, comme font beaucoup de nos étymologistes ainsi que 
beaucoup de nos biographes, cela s’appelle annuler les rapports 
multiples de l’individu pour n’observer que Il’individu seul. 
Isoler les rapports des hommes, c’est vouloir saisir |’abstrait 
concrétement, ce qui est impossible. 

Donc, celui qui ne voit que des rapports ne voit rien: on ne 
peut pas voir l’abstrait. Et qui ne voit que l’individu isolé ne 
voit que création, ou il peut y avoir—et ou il y a bien souvent 
—un emprunt. II ne voit que l’unique, 1a ot il peut y avoir 
régle, voire loi. Lui aussi prétend voir ce qui n’est pas visible. 
Ces deux isolations forment deux 4 priori qui falsifient toute 
question. Autrement dit: l’étude des rapports sociaux seuls 
élimine le caractére de ces rapports qui est d’avoir mis en 
communication des hommes concrets. L’étude de |’individu 
seul élimine les influences extérieures qui ont formé les senti- 
ments et les idées de cet homme. 

Mais prenons un exemple concret, ou du moins réduisible au 
concret: Pour le mot de Gostard, ‘‘tu deviens bassin,’’ il ne 
parait pas trop difficile de deviner que |’argotiste inconnu qui a 
inventé cette métaphore n’a fait que prendre le terme bassin, 
‘grand plat creux,” “‘ piéce d’eau,”’ etc., en lui donnant un sens 
ironique. Donc, la locution ‘‘tu deviens bassin,’’ avec un 
accent trés dréle sur l’a, accent bien parisien et inimitable, 
linitiale un tout petit peu allongée bbassin, associerait le 
‘bassin a cracher,”’ le ‘‘bassin’’ dont on se servait pendant les 
maladies, le “‘bassin des Tuileries,’’ ot j’ai joué étant petit 
garcon, une foule d’idées moitié tentantes, moitié abjectes. 

Bien, dira-t-on, mais est-ce que l’argotiste inventeur de 
cette association a eu les mémes sentiments, le méme état 
d’ame que toi? Je n’en sais rien, puisque je ne le connais pas, 
et qu'il est anonyme. Mais ce que je puis constater, c’est que 
M. Lavedan a eu les mémes associations que moi. On se 
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rappelle ses Petites Visites. Or, dans ces Petites Visites, il y a 
une scéne dans laquelle plusieurs petites filles jouent aux “‘ petites 
visites.”” Et elles se disent: 


“‘Jeannette—Nous, nous demeurons rue de Rivoli. Nous avons 
le guignol des Tuileries 4 deux pas. 

‘“‘Suzon—Et puis le bassin pour les grands garcons avec des 
gaufres. 

‘‘Jeannette—C’est bien commode. 

“*Suzon—Oh! il n’y a encore que Paris.”’ 


Quand nous étions malades, il y avait un “‘ bassin”; quand 
nous étions en bonne santé, il y avait le ‘‘ bassin’’ des Tuileries 
et il y en avait d’autres a Saint-Cloud. Je me rappelle qu’un 
jour, tous les poissons d’un bassin du parc de Saint-Cloud étant 
morts, nous les avons rapportés 4 la maison croyant bien faire 
et approvisionner la table de nos parents. 

Il doit y avoir eu a peu prés les mémes associations pour 
tous ceux qui ont recu une instruction analogue: ainsi Huysmans, 
dans |’Obdlat, a l'occasion d’une cérémonie de couvent, raconte 
ce qui suit: “‘L’un des assistants tint le bassin, un autre versa 
de l’aiguiére de l’eau tiéde” (p. 402). Et dans Sainte Lydwine 
de Schydam, il dit: “‘Il lui retira du ventre les entrailles qu’il 
déposa dans le bassin.”” Abstraction faite du jeu d’enfant, ce 
sont toujours des associations de cérémonies religieuses et de 
faience sanitaire qui doivent se présenter. Et je crois que ce 
sorit des associations assez anciennes: ainsi “‘ bassiner’’ veut dire 
“‘humecter’’; on bassine une plaie, des yeux malades, etc. Or, 
dans Néologie ou Vocabulaire de mots nouveaux, par L. S. Mercier 
(Paris, 1801, exemplaire de ma bibliothéque), je trouve: 


“‘Bassiner. Venez, ma chére amie, . . . venez bassiner la plaie 
secréte de mon coeur.” 


Mais cet usage n’a rien de péjoratif. Ce qui est, pour tous ces 
mots, une source continuelle de péjoration, ce doit étre la ressem- 
blance étymologique et phonétique avec bas. Ce qui est bas, est 
commun, ordinaire, vulgaire: le bas-latin, c’est le latin vulgaire; 
les bas-fonds, c'est justement ce que l’argot de 1892 commengait 
a appeler bassin. Mercier, dans Néologie, cite bas ton, ‘‘dé- 
génération imbécile.’”’ C’est le bassin de 1801. Du reste, 
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l’argot moderne appelle la terre ‘‘la basse,’’ désignation qu’on 
trouvera dans les dictionnaires d’argot. 

Ainsi, les associations que M. Lavedan a pu avoir, associa- 
tions de choses, associations de qualités et de sentiments sont 
assez claires. Il y a un mais: Lavedan, ainsi que nous l’avons 
déja dit, n’est que l’emprunteur, il n’est pas l’inventeur de cette 
locution qui, 4 partir de 1880, se trouve un peu partout dans 
la littérature légére. Bassin, ‘‘ennuyeux,”’ ‘‘ordinaire,” ‘‘stu- 
pide,”’ c’est de l’argot. L’argotiste anonyme, inventeur de la 
locution, les argotistes acceptant et imitant son parler ont-ils 
eu les mémes idées que Lavedan? C’est peu probable: les 
“‘bassins’’ cités, ce sont les ‘‘bassins” des riches. Mais il y a 
aussi les ‘‘bassins’’ des travailleurs, les ‘‘bassins” des bas-fonds. 

Bassin est un mot courant parmi les travailleurs de la pierre 
et du métal. Les jardiniers et les boulangers s’en servent, 
ainsi que de ‘‘bassiner.’’ Forcément leurs associations sont 
tout a fait différentes de celles de Lavedan. Est-ce donc le 
monde des travailleurs qui a inventé la locution? Probablement 
pas: ce ne sont pas les pompiers qui ont inventé le style obscur 
pompier; ‘‘les termes de ponton et le vocabulaire de latrines” 
(Huysmans, La-Bas, p. 1) sont des désignations trouvées par 
des aristocrates plut6t que par les collégues de ces spécialistes. 

Bassin, ‘‘stupide,’’ au contraire, provient plutét des bas- 
fonds, peut-étre d’un individu du Quartier des Bassins, comme 
a dit Willy vers 1904 dans Suzette veut me lacher, a la page 32. 
En fait, il y a un Quartier des Bassins 4 Paris: c’est le quartier 
de la Villette, quartiers des marchés aux bestiaux, de l’abattoir, 
du bassin de la Villette, port et réservoir d’eau. Mais il ne 
faut pas s’y tromper: M. Willy n’a pas dit ‘‘Quartier des Bas- 
sins,’ parce que ce quartier existait réellement 4 Paris; mais 
parce que bassin avait pour lui le double sens cité et la couleur 
d’argot préférée de ses lecteurs. 

Nous voila donc, aprés un détour, revenu au commencement. 
Tachons de trouver d’autres possibilités. On dit couramment: 
“‘Béte comme choux”’ et ‘‘sourd comme un pot.’ N’a-t-on 


pas pu dire “‘sourd comme un bassin’’? Balzac, dans le dernier 
chapitre de son Interdiction, fait dire 4 une de ses comméres: 
“En vérité, faut étre béte comme des pots sans anses!” Eh 
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bien, un pot sans anses, c’est un “‘bassin,”’ et un bassin, c’est 
un “‘pot sans anses.”” Et puis, c’est une commére qui le dit. 
Quand il s’agit de diction, il ne faut pas oublier le milieu des 
commeéres. Mais il y a tant de milieux! Le Dictionnaire 
Général cite encore, a l'article bassin: ‘‘ plat ot l’on dépose son 
offrande a la messe”’; “‘plateau d’une balance”; “‘ plaque 
circulaire sur laquelle le chapelier met les chapeaux en forme,”’ 
etc. Et il parait que nous avons omis, malgré toute notre 
attention, le milieu décisif. Car Lazare Sainéan, dans le 
Langage parisien au XIXe siécle, a la page 369, confronte 
bassiner, barber et raser et conclut: ‘‘Les termes exprimant 
‘lennui’ sont sortis de la boutique du barbier.”” On aurait 
donc dit “‘bassiner une barbe,’’ et, de 1a, bassin, ‘‘raseur,” 
“‘barbant.”” Il n’y a qu’un mais: c’est qu’on ne dit pas 
‘‘bassiner une barbe,’’ mais bien ‘‘savonner la barbe.’’ Et on 
n’a jamais dit autrement, puisque, au XVIIIe siécle, on se 
servait de ce terme dans un sens érotique. Voyez la Savonnette 
de l’abbé Grécourt. De méme, on ne dit pas “bassin du 
barbier,”” mais bien ‘“‘plat du barbier.’’ N’aura-t-on pas dit 
‘‘bassiner une bazbe,”’ “‘bassin de barbier’’ dans un patois 
quelconque? C’est bien possible. Seulement, pour le terme 
d’argot, bassin, ‘‘stupide,” il s’agit bien de Paris, et a Paris, 
je n’ai jamais entendu autre chose que “‘plat de barbier”’ et 
‘“‘savonner la barbe.’’ Ainsi bassin, ‘‘stupide,”” ne peut pas 
étre sorti de la boutique du barbier,—puisqu’il n’y est jamais 
entré. 

Un ami m’indique une autre trace qui ne laisse pas d’étre 
tentante: la bassinoire, c’est, d’aprés le Dictionnaire Général, 
‘fun bassin de cuivre non étamé, a long manche, ou I’on introduit 
de la braise et dont on se sert pour chauffer un lit, en le faisant 
passer entre les draps.”” On ‘‘bassine”’ un lit, c’est-a-dire ‘‘on 
chauffe un lit en y introduisant une bassinoire.”’ 

Or, d’aprés Bauche, le Langage populaire (p. 197), bassinoire 
signifie: ‘‘(fam.) chose ennuyeuse, homme ennuyeux.”’ De la, 
on aurait tiré bassiner, ‘‘ennuyer,’’ et de 1a bassin, ‘‘crampon.”’ 
Bien, dira-t-on, mais si bassinoire, ‘‘homme ennuyeux,”’ et 
bassiner, ‘‘ennuyer,’’ sont sortis du mépris du bourgeois, pour- 
quoi n’a-t-on pas continué de dire: ‘‘Quelle bassinoire!’’? 

2 
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Pourquoi a-t-on transformé cette belle locution en: ‘‘tu deviens 
bassin’’? Et c’est 1a notre question. 

On me répond: de bassiner, ‘“‘ennuyer,”’ on a extrait bassin, 
“‘crampon.”” Mais ceci me parait une explication purement 
grammaticale et formale. Car si bassiner vient de bassinoire 
et si bassinotre est significatif comme étiquette du bourgeois, 
pourquoi en extraire bassin? 

Mais voila que la question se complique de nouveau. M. 
W. von Wartburg, dans son excellent Franzésische Etymologische 
Worterbuch, cite, 4 la page 274, bassein, ‘‘plus bas” (hapax 
legomenon), mot appartenant a l’ancien francais. Un mot, 
employé une seule fois en ancien francgais, n’est pas une base 
trés solide pour en tirer un jugement. Mais M. von Wartburg 
y ajoute l’ancien provencal basan et les locutions modernes 
suivantes, tirées de différents patois: bassene, ‘‘ravin,’’ bassaut, 
“‘lourdaud”’; bassieux, ‘‘homme sans consistance.”’ Si cela suffit 
pour assurer un mot ancien francais bassein, ‘‘ plus bas,”’ l’argot 
bassin s’expliquerait par l’évolution phonétique et son résultat: 
l"homonyme de bassein, ‘‘ plus bas,” et de bassin, ‘‘ récipient.”’ 

La métaphore ne serait donc que fortuite: bassin, ‘‘ récipient’”’ 
et puis ‘“‘crampon.’”’ Un dernier mais: Sans compter l’existence 
un peu douteuse de bassein, ancien frangais, “‘plus bas,’’—la 
métaphore bassin, ‘‘récipient,’”’ et puis ‘‘crampon,’’ trouve 
tellement d’analogies dans l’argot des métiers parisiens que je 
crois plutét que c’est la métaphore qui est le fait primaire. 
Voyez la page 184 ss. du livre cité de M. Sainéan: 

Boulon, ‘‘ grosses chevilles de fer’’; boulonner, ‘‘travailler dur.” 
Mailloche, ‘‘ gros maillet de bois’; maillocher, ‘‘travailler dur.”’ 
Marner, ‘‘travailler péniblement, comme ceux qui curent les 
fossés en rejetant la marne.”’ Etc., etc. 

Ou bien c’est l’outil, ou bien c’est l’objet du travail qui fournit 
la métaphore. Parmi ces métaphores, il y en a qui aujourd’hui 
sont recues un peu partout. Je lis dans le Quotidien du 12 
juin 1930: ‘‘Le vrai boulot se fait dans les bureaux.’’ Boulot 
c’est une ‘‘grosse boule,’’ difficile 4 travailler et, par métaphore, 
c'est donc le ‘‘ travail difficile.”’ 

Quel est l’ouvrier qui l’a inventée? II aurait été impossible 
de le dire, si on n’avait pas attrapé cette locution au vol. 
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Sainéan I’explique: ‘‘Employé tout d’abord par les ébénistes du 
faubourg Saint Antoine.” Qui l’aurait deviné? Le temps, le 
lieu, la date sont fixés. II ne reste rien 4 expliquer. 

Voila ce qui nous manque, d’aprés mon opinion, pour bassin, 
“‘crampon.”” Une foule de métiers et de milieux concourent 
pour avoir pu former son berceau, comme pour la naissance 
d’Homére. Mais les faits manquent, de facon que beaucoup 
d’opinions sont possibles, ce qui veut dire que le jugement ne 
lest pas, hélas! Le seul point fixe, c’est que bas, en francais, 
est un terme plein de promesses et se prétant a toutes sortes de 
métaphores malveillantes: bassaud, bassieux, bassinoire, bassin. 
Pour bassinoire, la métaphore parait claire; pour bassin, on ne 
voit ni le bassin géniteur, ni le milieu producteur. Pour la 
science, donc, qui n’a que faire d’opinions, le résultat est clair: 
Je ne sais, comme a dit Montaigne. Point d’intuition possible, 
si le rapport sur lequel je dois émettre un jugement n’appartient 
ni 4 mon Age, ni 4 ma classe. Les partisans d’une intuition 
homéopathique sont des illusionnistes ou des charlatans. Mais 
le célébre Je ne sais de Montaigne, vrai scepticisme de juge 
toujours trompé par les partis, ce monisme sceptique n'est pas 
plus fort que le monisme mystique de nos contemporains. Je 
ne puis savoir la ou l’expérience fait défaut, ot le rapport en 
question est purement psychologique. ‘“‘The individual man 
is an insoluble puzzle.” Mais je puis savoir la ou les faits 
appartiennent a une société clairement définie ou 4 la nature 
inconsciente qui donc agit et réagit sans exceptions. 

Ici mon jugement peut atteindre, ou bien la ‘‘ mathematical 
certainty” de Conan Doyle, s’il s’agit de physique ou de chimie, 
ou bien la certitude sociologique dont il y a eu question dans 
cet article. 


LEo JORDAN 
UNIVERSITE DE MUNICH 





TRACES OF THE WANDERING JEW IN SPAIN 


ITTLE is known about the Wandering Jew in Spain.’ 

Certain texts, however, appear to have been overlooked, 
and there are quite a few details, sometimes widely scattered, 
which, if carefully brought together, may enable us at least to 
guess at the main tendencies which Spain imparted to one of 
the world’s great legends. 


I 


The hero’s name has been mainly, and as early as 1528, Juan 
de espera en Dios, although no explanation for this name is 
found until Fernan Caballero inserted in La Estrella de Vandalia ? 
an Andalusian folk-tale which represents the Christ-baiter as 
having sincerely repented and, a year after his crime: 


“fun Viernes Santo 4 las tres de la tarde, se le aparecio en lo 
mas lejano de los horizontes, y entre los elementos y celajes, un 
Calvario con tres cruces. Al pie de la mas alta, que era la de 
en medio, estaba una Senora tan hermosa como afligida, tan 
afligida como mansa. Esta Sefora volvi6 su cara descolorida y 
llena de lagrimas hacia él, y le dijo:— ;Juan, espera en Dios!” 


And every Good Friday he sees the Calvary again, and finds in 
the consoling voice enough strength to wander for another year. 

Equally frequent, although of less early occurrence, is the 
name Juan de voto a Dios. Only once, in Gracian, do we find 


1A recent article by Miss A. M. Killen, ‘‘L’Evolution de la légende du Juif 
Errant,” in Revue de littérature comparée, V, 1925, 5-37, which touches on all essential 
facts, will provide convenient points of reference (abbreviation LJE). For the 
Iberian peninsula, Miss Killen quotes only the excellent article of the late Mrs. 
Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos, ‘‘O Judeu errante em Portugal,”’ in Revista 
lusitana, 1, 1887-89, 34-45; II, 1893-95, 74-76, and the Andalusian tale in the works of 
Fernan Caballero. Professor Taylor’s ‘Notes on the Wandering Jew,” MLN, 
XXXIII, 1918, 394-398, refers to Feyjoo’s Discurso. There is a note on the Wander- 
ing Jew by F. A. Coelho in the Revista d’ethnologia e de glottologia, Fasc. 1V of 1880, 
which I have not seen. Th. Braga’s chapter ‘“‘As lendas do Judeo Errante,” in As 
lendas christés, Porto, 1892, 232-254, is, in the main, a paraphrase of the study by 
Gaston Paris in his Légendes du moyen dge. 

2 Obras completas, Novelas, V11, Madrid, 1906, 98-101. 
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Juan de para siempre.* Whether there has been ever a 
complete identification of Juan de espera en Dios with Juan de 
los tiempos is perhaps doubtful. Other names, such as Asuero, 
Cartaphilo and El Judto Errante, do not appear until Feyjoo, 
and are quite outside all popular tradition. It is evident that 
Feyjoo cannot provide material for the study of the legend, 
since he does not bring Spanish data which might not otherwise 
be known, but only foreign authorities, which he uses with the 
remarkable honesty and detachment and the generous desire to 
enlighten for which posterity remembers him.‘ 


II 


Of the three principal versions which united in the seven- 
teenth century to form the prevailing type, namely the legends 
of Cartaphilus, Buttadeo and Malchus (LJE, 10), the second, 
which seems to have been shaped in Italy (L/JE, 13), was the 
only one (with perhaps the exception of one account) to appear 
in the literature of Spain. Nor do we find its main charac- 
teristics, namely the hero’s endless wanderings, at all empha- 
sized. What Spain was inclined to see in Juan was primarily a 
very old, and therefore very wise man. The “cura del Valle de 
Cabezuela,”” Francisco Delicado, to whom we owe the oldest 
mention of Lazarillo, represents Juan as a man of great knowl- 
edge: ‘‘si yo supiese . . . estas cosas, sabria mas que Juan 
Desperaendios.”’* And so did the Portuguese, Jorge Ferreira de 
Vasconcellos, in his Comedia Eufrosina (written 1543-45?), later 
translated into Spanish with notable success. In a play 


3 And nowhere such a form as Juan Servo di Dios (sic) unfortunately misquoted, 
together with certain Portuguese names (Vilhelpancos, Prestos) by Miss Killen, p. 17. 

4 Cartas eruditas y curiosas (1742-1760), Carta XX V (BAE, LVI, 546 ff.), written 
possibly before the middle of the eighteenth century (the preceding letter is dated 
July 19, 1744). Feyjoo, after quoting Matthew of Paris, Basnage’s History of the 
Jews, Calmet’s Biblical dictionary, the ‘‘ Turkish Spy,” and Rabenstuber’s Prolusiones 
Academicae, 1724, attempts a rational explanation of the tale as a confusion by 
Mohammedan writers of the stories of Elias, John the Baptist and the Apostle John; 
but ends with the warning that the whole legend may very well be nothing but 
imagination. 

5 Retrato de la Lozana Andaluza (1528), edition Lara, p. 238. 

6 Edition A. F. G. Bell, Lisbon, 1918, p. 5: “‘ Nunca ouvistes: sabe mais que Joam 
d’espera em Deos?” Captain Ballesteros’ Spanish translation (1631) is reprinted in 
Origenes de la novela, III, 60-156. 
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practically written in proverbs, Juan de espera en Dios speaks 
the prologue and is represented as the sponsor of all ‘‘refranes.”’ 7 

More especially, however, Spanish popular imagination has 
been concerned with the practical explanation of how an eternal 
wanderer might support himself, thereby drawing into the 
Wandering Jew-theme the legend of the Greek magician Pagés 
(LJE, 9), or perhaps that of the magic purse of Fortunatus.*® 
The first to mention this inexhaustible purse was Villalon, a 
writer steeped in folklore, who makes Juan de Voto a Dios and 
Pedro de Urdemalas, son of Maricastafia, together with Matalas 
Callando, the interlocutors in his Viaje de Turquta. Shortly 
after, it was Eugenio de Salazar (1560),® then Cervantes, in 
whose Galatea (between 1581 and 1583) Silerio punningly sings 
about three blancas: 


“‘y, si mi ser en aquel ser tornara 
de Iuan de espera en Dios, dichoso fuera 
si, al tiempo que las tres blancas buscasse 
a vos, jo Blanca! entre ellas os hallasse.”” 


But the traditional number is five, as Correas has it, who is also 
first to explain how the hero could turn up in widely distant 
places and never be seen on the way, thereby establishing another 
link with the Fortunatus-story: 


1 Origenes de la novela, III, 150: “‘ por esso dezia bien Iuan de Espera en Dios, que 
caca, guerra y amores, etc.” Another reference to Jodo de Espera em Deus occurs in 
the Auto do Mouro encantado of Antonio Prestes (second half of the sixteenth century), 
ap. Braga, Eschola de Gil Vicente, Porto, 1898, p. 279. 

8 Aarne-Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, Helsinki, 1928, nr. 580; Bolte- 
Polfvka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder und Hausmarchen, nr. 54. It will be recalled 
that a Spanish origin has been more than once suggested for the folk-book of Fortu- 
natus and his sons,‘of which the earliest known version is a German print of 1509. 
The supposedly Spanish-sounding names (Andolosia [a man!], Marsepia, Ampedo) 
would contradict rather than support this contention, but they explain, and at the 
same time destroy, the only other argument in its favor, namely the reference to “la 
Région espagnole”’ in the preface to the French version of 1670. Cf. H. Giinther, 
Zur Herkunft des Volksbuches von Fortunatus und seinen Séhnen, Freiburg i. B., 1914. 
Survivais of the story of Fortunatus are recorded in Catalonia (Maspons, Lo Rondal- 
layre, III, 58; Ludwig Salvator, Die Balearen, p. 50) and also, although without the 
inexhaustible purse, in Spain (Espinosa, Cuentos populares, nr. 177). 

® Cartas, ed. Gayangos, Madrid, 1866, p. 69. 

10 Edition Schevill-Bonilla, p. 151. 
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“Tiene el vulgo una hablilla de uno que llaman Juan de espera en 
Dios, y dicen los muchachos que era un zapatero que oyendo el 
ruido cuando llevaban 4 crucificar 4 Nuestro Senor, salid 4 la 
puerta con horma y boj en la mano y dijo ‘alla iras,’ dando un 
golpe, y que Nuestro Senor respondié: ‘ yo iré y té quedaras para 
siempre jamas,’ y que asi qued6 inmortal, y se remocece y se 
aparece de repente entre la gente, y se desaparece como invisible 
cuando quiere, y que le di gracia que siempre que echase mano 4 
la bolsa hallaria cinco blancas.” ™ 


The lexicographer Covarrubias (1611), however, would not 
believe any of it.!2 Suarez de Figueroa (1617) speaks with some 
scepticism of ‘‘el socorro de Iuan de espera en Dios, que era 
(segun dizen) de cinco blancas,’’ * and we find it mentioned 
again by H. de Luna (1620),"* Lope,” and Quevedo." Finally, 
about the middle of the century, Gracian speaks of it, but the five 
blancas have become one patacén."" 

It is perhaps no wonder, then, that the only Spanish play for 
which the Wandering Jew has furnished the subject, or rather 
the pretext, places the burden on the purse: Las cinco blancas de 
Juan de Espera en Dios (1669) of Antonio de Huerta.’® As in 
the story told by Correas, the Wanderer is invisible, not merely, 
however, when he wishes to be, but always, except when he has 
to use his purse to buy food.!® 


1 Vocabulario, Madrid, 1906, p. 571; Bolte-Poifvka, I.c. It is probably because 
of the suddenness of his appearance that the frightened Galindo, in Lope’s Alcalde de 
Zalamea (Acad., XII, 591), exclaims, on seeing the alcalde in the dark: 

“‘tHabla muy 4spera tiene! 
Sefior Juan de espera en Dios . . .” 

12 Tesoro, under Ivan: ‘‘Tambien esta recibido en el vulgo que ay vn hombre, al 
qual llaman Iuan de espera en Dios, que ha viuido, y viue muchos siglos, y que todas 
las vezes que ha menester dineros halla cinco blancas en la bolsa. Todo esto es burla.”’ 

18 Fl Passagero, ed. Selden Rose, Madrid, 1914, p. 334. 

4 Segunda parte de Lazarillo de Tormes, BAE, III, 117. 

16 La Dorotea, 1V, 5. See below, note 33. 

16 Parnaso, BAE, LXIX, 178. 

17 See below, note 25. 

18 La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 87f. It is also mainly at this point, the inexhaustible 
purse, that the myth of the Wandering Jew touched the legend of Judas with his 
three coins. Cf. the author’s Traces of the Judas-Legend in Spain, RHi, LXV, 1925, 
322, 327. 

19No one but’ Ferdinand Wolf seems to have read Huerta’s fantastic play, 
printed in Parte 32 of Comedias . . . escogidas, Madrid, 1669, pp. 145-179. It is, 
indeed, ‘‘ein elendes Machwerk, in welchem die schéne Sage ganzlich verballhornt ist, 
indem Juan als ein gewohnlicher Komédien-Galan erscheint, in Libia, die Tochter des 
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Ill 


Another attempt at rationalization, akin to those which 
had connected Ahasver with the Phenix or Ogier le Danois 
(LJE, 9), found a link between the Wandering Jew and the 
rejuvenation myth,”° here identified, in a Christian spirit, with 
the river Jordan, in which the prophet Elisha told Naaman to 
bathe seven times, in order to be cured of his leprosy.» Our 
earliest proof of this contamination is found in 1552, in the 
strange and boastful prologue of Vasco Diaz Tanco de Fregenal’s 
Jardin del alma Christiana, where the author refers to himself 
saying ‘“‘que Fregenal se hace cada aio mas mozo, como Juan de 
Espera-en-Dios; que se va 4 lavar 4 la fuente Jordana por se 
rejuvenir. .. .’’* Early in the seventeenth century Correas * 
and Lope™ refer to the marvelous cure, and, later, Gracian, 
who calls the rejuvenated Wanderer Juan de Para siempre, as 
follows: 


“‘Asom6 en esto por la plaza, haciéndola, (sic) un raro ente. 
Todos le recibieron con plausible novedad. Seguiale la turba, 


Kaisers Tiberius, verliebt und aus Eifersucht toll geworden; daher erklart der Graci- 
oso, dessen Diener, den Namen also: 
‘Pues cuando en Dios desesperas, 
Juan de Espera en Dios te llaman, 
Siendo (bien lo sabes ti, 
Y lo sabemos los dos) 
Mas que Juan de Espera en Dios, 
Juan de Espera en Bercebi.’ 
“‘Erst im letzten Act sind einige Anspielungen auf die Sage, wie der toll gewordene 
Juan vom Hofe fliehen musz, Schuster wird, Christus beleidigt, dafiir verflucht wird, 
unsichtbar die Welt zu durchwandern, und nur um seine Nahrung zu kaufen sich 
sichtbar machen kann, wozu er immer fiinf Stiicke der kleinsten Miinzsorte des 
Landes, wo er sich eben aufhAlt, in seiner Tasche findet (die cinco blancas).”” Wolf, 
Beitrage sur Spanischen Volkspoesie aus den Werken Ferndén Caballero’s, in Sitsungs- 
berichte der phil. hist. Klasse d. Kais. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Wien, XXXI, 1859, 188. 
20 Here the fountain of youth may be recalled, for which Ponce de Leén is sup- 
posed to have been looking, when he landed on the coast of Florida, in April, 1512. 
111 Kings, 5, 14. For references to the Jordan as a river of youth cf. La 
Picara Justina, ed. Puyol, I, 67; Lope, La pobreza estimada, III, 15 (BAE, LII, 160), 
and El amigo hasta la muerte, 1, 3 (Ibid., 324). 
2 Ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, II, 783. 
*8 Vocabulario, p. 571. See below. 
* El cuerdo en su casa, II, 19 (BAE, XLI, 460), first published in Parte VI, 1615: 
‘*;Vivas mds afios, amén, 
Que aquel Juan de Espera en Dios, 
Que iba al Jordan, y 4 los dos 
Una misma vida os dén!”’ 
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diciendo: Ahora en este punto llega del Jordan. Mas tiene ya de 
cuatrocientos anos. Mucho es, decia uno, que no le acompafien 
ejércitos de mujeres, cuando va 4 desarrugarse. jOh no! decia 
otro. iNo veis que vaen secreto? Pues, si eso no fuera, iqué 
fuera? jPor lo menos no se pudiera traer para aca una botija de 
aquella agua, que yo sé que vendiera cada gota 4 doblon de oro? 
No tiene él necesidad de dineros, pues cada vez que echa mano 4 
la bolsa, topa un patacon. {Qué otra felicidad ésa! No sé yo 
cual me escogiera de lasdos. ijQuiénes éste? pregunté Andrenio. 
Y el Sabio: Este es Juan de Para siempre, que Juan habia de 
~~” 


Perhaps the tradition is still in existence. Our latest record of it, 
however, belongs to the seventeenth century, when Francisco 
de Navarrete wrote a gongoristic soneio con estribillo, which I do 
not pretend to understand, but which (the sonnet proper) ends 
with the lines: 


“Y al bozear la luz el Oceano, 
Dara un Jordan aquesta faz vellosa, 
Un Joan de Espera-en-Dios hecho un Cristiano.” * 


IV 


The earliest somewhat extended account of the Wandering 
Jew in Spain occurs in Alexo Venegas’ (or Vanegas’) Agonta del 
trdénsito de la Muerte, 1537, and implies the appearance of the 
protagonist in Spain many years before his reported visits there, 
in 1575 and 1599.2” It is mainly concerned, on the strength of 
his Spanish name, with identifying him, as early Christians had 
done long before (LJE, 9 n. 1), with the Apostle John. In the 
interesting list of ‘‘sentencias y vocablos obscuros”’ appended to 
his work, Maestro Venegas, to explain the word cizafia, com- 
ments as follows on the growth of superstition: 


‘“‘Pongamos ejemplo: hay algunos que dicen que han visto y 
hablado 4 un hombre que ellos llaman Juan, devoto 4 Dios; é 


% Fl Criticén, Pt. II, 1653, ed. Cejador, I, 287f. Another reference to Jordan in 
Pt. III, 1657, II, 138. 

26 MS. in the Biblioteca del Cabildo, Cérdoba, ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, III, 956. 

27 A character in the sixteenth century Entremés de un Hijo que negé é su Padre 
(Cotarelo, Entremeses, II, 55) describes himself as “‘pobre, y asf no . . . conocido, 
que soy como Juan Despera en Dios, que muchos lo han visto y nadie lo conoce, y soy 
cifra de lo que han cifrado.” 
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dicen é afirman, que es un hombre que siempre biue, dende 
Cristo Nuestro Redemptor aca. Afirmdse esta cizania tanto en 
el principio de la predicacion evangélica, que hasta los mas 
encumbrados discipulos la dijeron. Este hombre que el vulgo 
llama Juan, devoto 4 Dios, es San Juan Evangelista. Dicen 
devoto 4 Dios, por decir devoto y amado de Dios; porque el 
mismo San Juan dice que era el discipulo amado que amava 
Jesias, y por consiguiente San Juan era muy devoto de Dios. 
Dice el chiste que no muere, porque preguntando San Pedro 4 
Nuestro Redemptor si Juan le havia de seguir en el martirio, 
respondio Nuestro Redemptor: qué tienes ta que ver en el 
martirio de Juan? si yo quiero que quede asi comoesta hasta que 
yo venga, qué se teda ati? Sigueme ti y haz lo que yo te digo 
y no tengas que ver con Juan. Dice alliel mismo San Juan, que 
esta respuesta de Cristo luego fué de boca en boca entre los 
hermanos, que decian unos 4 otros: No sabéis, nuestro Maestro 
dice que el discipulo su amado no muere? Aunque nuestro 
Maestro no dijo no muere, sino si quiero que quede hasta que yo 
venga, qué se te da 4 ti? Pedro, sigueme ta 4 mi etc. De 
aqui se divulgo la habla de unos en otros, hasta que di6 consigo 
en el vulgaje de las aldeas.”’ *8 


The most interesting part of this is no doubt the author's 
assurance that this interpretation, based on John, 21, 20, and 
discussed by many theologians from Tertullian down, was 
actually alive “‘en el vulgaje de las aldeas.’’ In 1611, or earlier, 
Covarrubias, who knew the “‘vulgaje”’ better than any one in 
his time, preferred to say nothing on that point, but discussed 
the passage of Venegas in the light of learned authorities, 
mentioning ‘‘S. Geronimo, Cesar Baronio, el Cardenal Toledo,” 
who tried to show that St. John did die, while others, such as 
St. Thomas, St. Ambrosius, St. Jerome himself, merely referred 
to certain beliefs in the resuscitation of the apostle: 


‘El Maestro Alexo de Vanegas, hablando en este Iuan de espera 
en Dios, 6 Iuan de voto a Dios, dize, puede tener este funda- 
mento, que el modo de hablar se entienda, Iuan deuoto a Dios, y 
que sea San Iuan Euangelista, y que aya tomado ocasion de lo 
que nuestro Redemptor respondi6é a San Pedro, preguntandole 
que auia de ser de san Iuan: y el Senior le respondi6: Sic eum 
volo manere donec venia, quid ad te? Tu me sequere.”’ *° 


28 NBAE, XVI, 292 f. After the edition of 1565. 
29 Tesoro, s.v. Ivan. 
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V 


It cannot be said that there has been in Spain any identi- 
fication of the Wandering Jew with Juan de los Tiempos, the 
French Jean des Temps, the Dutch Jan van der Tyden.?*** 
Confusion was easy, witness a fourteenth-century guidebook for 
pilgrims (LJE, 15) which declared that: 


“‘dictus Johannes, qui corrupto nomine dicitur Buttadeus, sano 
vocabulo appelatur Johannes Devotus Deo, qui fuit scutifer 
Karoli Magni et vixit CCL annis.”’ 


If now this ancient soldier of Charlemagne should be dubbed 
Juan de los Tiempos (and Juan de los Tiempos generally appears 
as a character from a remote past) the connection with the 
Wandering Jew would become obvious. And so we find it, but 
only as a suggestion, for the garrulous Pero Mexia writes, with 
a curious air of scientific caution, in the Silva de varia leccién 
(1541): 


“‘Siendo emperador Conrado II, en el aio del Sefor de 1140 y 
tanto, murio un hombre que se habia hallado en el servicio y 
guerras del emperador Carlomagno, por do se averiguo que 
vivid mas de 360 afios y parece fué llamado Juan de los tiempos: 
y del nombre déste y de su edad y vida tan larga presumo yo 
que ha salido la fabula que en el pueblo se tiene de Juan de espera 
en Dios.” *° 


The suggestion reappears in Correas: 


‘“‘Juan de los Tiempos. Por el que vive mucho, como Juan de 
Espera en Dios. Juan de los Tiempos fué un soldado de la 
Guardia de Carlomagno, que vivio trescientos anos adelante, de 
donde parece haber nacido en Espafa el cuento de Juan de 
Espera en Dios, del cual decimos en las frases adelante.” ™ 


Lope de Vega, quoting Robert Gaguin as his authority,” 
2s Cf. L. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, pp. 107-108 (from 
Jahrb. f. roman. u. engl. Lit., 1V, 238). 

30 Silva, 4, 7, ap. Cejador, Fraseologia o estilistica castellana, Madrid, 1921, p. 
691. 

31 Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 1906, p. 273. 

% Probably the Compendium super Francorum Gestis, Paris, 1497, of which there 
are numerous sixteenth-century editions. It is not impossible that the popular 
imagination may have found a connection between the Wandering Jew, Ogier le 
Danois, knight of Charlemagne, in the réle of the sleeping Barbarossa, and the 
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followed in the same path, and, as a folklorist, came to the same 
conclusion, in words which recall those of Mexia and Correas. 
We hear a conversation in the Dorotea (1630) : * 


“‘ Julia.—Sin duda que quieres ser como Juan de los Tiempos, que 
viuid trescientos sesenta y vn afos, como refiere 
Gaguino, pues naci6 reinando Carlo-Magno y muri6 en 
el cetro de Ludovico el moco. 

‘“‘Fernando.—Todo lo puede hazer vna felicidad no esperada. 

“‘Julia.—De ese Juan de los Tiempos deuié de tener principios en 
Espafa la fabula de Juan de Espera-en-Dios y sus cinco 
blancas.”’ 


Nevertheless Feyjoo, in his discussion of long-lived people, 
although he still spoke seriously of Juan de los Tiempos as an 
“‘escudero de Carlo Magno, que vivid trescientos y sesenta,”’ no 
longer connected him with the Wandering Jew.* 


VI 


Together with a practical explanation of many possibly bona 
fide reports concerning the appearance of the Wandering Jew at 
various times and in widely scattered places, Cristébal de 
Villalon’s Crotalén (ca. 1557) suggests the origin and develop- 
ment of the word vaya, with the meaning of ‘‘jest,” “‘ practical 
joke.” Here also we find a trace of the Cartaphilus-legend 
(LJE, 11), in which the offender is not primarily a walker, but 
only a waiter, who, after reaching the age of one hundred, 
regains in a sort of trance (here through bathing in the Jordan) 
the age of approximately thirty. It is quite possible that the 
periodical rejuvenation of Cartaphilus was the point on which the 
themes of the Phenix and Ogier le Danois, as well as the con- 
ception of the. Jordan’s miraculous powers, originally found a 
suitable grafting-place. It would evidently be unsafe, in the 
soldier of the bodyguard of Charlemagne, the common denominator being, of course, 
long life. But there is no ground for believing that the mythical Juan de espera en 
Dios was ever connected with the mozarabic theologian and teacher Speraindeus 
Abbas (ninth century, cf. Amador de los Rfos, Hist. crit. de la lit. esp., 11, 85 ff.) except 
in the imagination of the excellent Sbarbi (Diccionario de refranes, ed. Garcia, I, 496; 
cf. also the latest edition of Montoto, Personajes, etc., Sevilla, 1922, II, 32). 

%1V,5. Edition A. Castro, p. 232. 


% Teatro critico, Disc. XII, n. 12: “La edad larguisima de Juan de los Tiempos 
es repelida como fabula por los mejores historiadores,”’ etc. 
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present state of our knowledge, to more than suggest Spanish 
relationships with the tangled international background of the 
legend. Reverting, however, to the Crotalén, we find the cock 


recounting his adventures, in the style of Lucian, to his master 
Micilo: 

‘| . . Deziame yo ser Juan de voto a Dios. 
“‘Micilo.—iQue hombre es esse? 

‘“‘Gallo.—Este fingen los zarlos supersticiosos vagabundos que 
era vn capatero que estaua en la calle de amargura en hierusalen, 
y que al tiempo que passauan a Cristo preso por aquella calle 
sali dando golpes con vna horma sobre el tablero diziendo, 
vaya, vaya el hijo de Maria. y que Cristo le auia respondido: 
yo iré y tu quedaras para siempre jamas para dar testimonio de 
mi. y para en fe desto mostraua yo vna horma senalada en el 
braco que yo hazia con cierto artificio muy facilmente que 
parecia estar naturalmente empremida alli: y a la contina traya 
vn compafero del mesmo officio y perdicion que fuesse mas 
viejo que yo, porque descubriendonos el vno al otro lo que en 
secreto y confesion con las gentes tratauamos, pareciendo vn dia 
el vno y otro dia el otro les mostrauamos tener specie de diui- 
nacion y spiritu de prophecia, lo qual siempre nosotros queriamos 
daraentender. Y haziamos selo facilmente creer por variarnos 
cada dia en la representacion. y deziales yo que en viendome 
viejo me yua a vanar al rio xordan y luego boluia de edad de 
treynta y tres aos que era la edad en que Cristo murio.”’ ® 


Only a few years after the Kurize Beschreybung of 1602 (LJE, 21), 
in which the Wanderer definitely became a Jew, Correas brings a 
hint that in Spain also the pamphlet had become known. 
Explaining the words vaya, vaya, and strangely garbling the 
traditional account, he says: ‘‘esta palabra es afrentosa para 
decir a uno judio: como que la dijo el pueblo hebreo a aquel que 


% El Crotalén, ed. Bibliéfilos espafioles, Madrid, 1871, p. 65. This text is more 
reliable than the reprint in the Origenes de la novela, I1, 139. Another curious refer- 
ence of Villalén, telling of the tragic end of this (or a similar) impostor, should be 
added: ‘‘ Que se sufra viuir en este pueblo [probably Toledo] vn hombre que debajo 
de nombre de Juan de Dios, no se le cierre puerta de ningun Sefior ni letrado; ni se le 
niegue cosa alguna que quiera demandar; y despues le quemen publicamente por 
sometico engafiador”’ (p. 388). Such impersonations of the Wandering Jew appear 
plausible enough about the middle of the sixteenth century, when a band of sharpers, 
posing as Christ and his apostles, were received in Spanish villages with evidences of 
the deepest veneration. Cf. H. C. Lea, Chapters from the Religious History of Spain, 
Philadelphia, 1890, p. 118. 
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llaman Juan de Espera en Dios, cuando lIlevaban a crucificar a 
nuestro Redentor, y de ella salié dar vaya.” * But the influence 
of the pamphlet, whether evident in Correas or not, was probably 
negligible. Strangely enough, however keen the Spaniards 
might be on multiplying the ways to motejar a uno de judio, it 
does not seem to have occurred to them to find in the eternal 
Juan the archetype of the swarm of Spanish Jews which the 
expulsion-decree of 1492 sent wandering throughout the Levant, 
and northward as far as Holland and England.*” The word 
vaya, however, remained associated, at least for a time, with 
Juan de Espera en Dios.** With Feyjoo, of course, we hear of 
El Judto Errante, but that is evidence of his French reading, 
and in the middle of the nineteenth century there appears a 
series of twelve lithographs by F. Pérez, possibly influenced by 
Doré’s famous illustrations to the song of Béranger (1856).** 
* * * 

Altogether, the information collected here is strangely scanty. 
Did the tragic figure of the Jew have no appeal for the Spanish 
imagination? He was a significant figure to Goethe and Shelley, 
inspired Lenau and Chamisso, filled a wide canvas in Quinet’s 
Ahasvérus,® but he has never tempted any great, or even a 


% Vocabulario, Madrid, 1906, p. 656. No satisfactory etymology of Sp. Ptg. 
vaya, Fr. baie, It. baia has yet been proposed. 

37 It has been said (cf. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., XIII, 31) that, in “The 
Turkish Spy,”’ the Wandering Jew is called Paul Marrane, after the term ‘“‘ marrano,”’ 
frequently applied to Jews in Spain (cf. Farinelli, Marrano, Storia di un vituperio, 
Ginevra, 1925). I do not find the name, however, in either of the letters describing 
the Jew’s appearance at Paris (1644) and Astracan (1672), as published in the 
English version, London, 1748, II, 176 ff. Has there been, perhaps, a mistake in 
ascribing to the Jew the name of the author of L’Espion du Grand Seigneur, Giovanni 
Paolo Marana? 

38 Cf. Zumbas con que el famoso Juan de Espera en Dios, hijo de Millén y sobrino 
de Juan de Buen Alma, acude a dar vayas bregas, y chascos, etc., etc., Madrid, Gonzalez, 
1788. There is an edition in four volumes, Madrid, 1799, which names Joseph and 
Santiago Santos Capuano as the authors (Vindel, Repertorio, 1926, nr. 3372). Palau, 
Manual del librero, V1, 462, credits José alone with an edition of Madrid, 1794-1799, 
which is perhaps the same. 

%9 LJE, 30. The lithographs, 46 X 36 cm., s.l.n.a., were brought out by “‘los 
talleres de Ayguals.” Champfieury describes a lurid Spanish popular woodcut 
representing the Jew with ‘une croix lumineuse qui lui ronge constamment le crane 
et dévore éternellement son cerveau”’ (LJE, 29). 

40 A Memoria critica literaria sobre el Judto errante, by Joaquin Rubié, Barcelona, 
1845, is an attack on the anticlericalism of Sue’s Le Juif Errant. 
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mediocre Spanish poet. There are not many signs, even, of a 

really popular interest in him, and quite possibly, to a large 

majority, he was just a very old man, not even a wanderer, not 

: even a Jew, but only a legendary character, so vague that 
Sancho, in Avellaneda’s Don Quijote, could speak of an olla, a 
rabbit-stew, “‘tal, que el mismo Juan de Espera en Dios la puede 
comer!” # 


} JoserH E. GILLET 
Bryn MAwr COLLEGE 


“ BAE, XVIII, 14. Further proof may be found in Sbarbi, Diccionario de 
refranes, ed. Garcia, I, 496, who explains Juan de Voto a Dios as a man “amigo de 
andar siempre haciendo juramentos!” The legend is still alive, no doubt, in some 
remote corners, and, to a certain extent, among the children of Spain and South 
America, probably in a French version, through such books as La leyenda del Judio 
Errante, in Garnier’s ‘“‘ Biblioteca para la juventud.” 














MARCEL SCHWOB AND ANDRE GIDE 


A LITERARY AFFINITY 


- the later parts of Si le Grain ne meurt André Gide devotes 
a whole chapter to some of his early friendships, and he 
whets our appetite sufficiently to make us regret that his narra- 
tive stops suddenly, although only temporarily, in the midst of 
his reminiscences. ‘“‘Je remets 4 plus tard, également,” he 
writes, ‘‘les portraits de Maeterlinck, de Marcel Schwob et de 
Barrés. Déja sans doute n’ai-je épaissi que trop l’atmosphére 
de cette selve obscure ot j’égarais, au sortir de l’enfance, mes 
aspirations incertaines et la quéte de ma ferveur.’’! Up to that 
time, that is up to 1893, Gide had published Les Cahiers d’ André 
Walter, Les Poésies d’André Walter, Le Traité de Narcisse, 
Le Voyage d’Urien, La Tentative amoureuse, all written, more 
or less, under the sign of the symbolistic school and its recognized 
leader, Mallarmé, whose personality held him, like many other 
of his contemporaries, spell-bound. But Gide was made of 
stronger fiber than the stuff disciples are made of. Slowly a 
little light penetrated that “‘selve obscure” in which he felt he 
was straying. His “aspirations incertaines’’ and the quest of 
his “‘ferveur”’ acquired by degrees certainty and greater fervor. 
The secret causes of this slow evolution must have been so 
numerous and complex as to defy analysis by anyone other 
than M. Gide himself. Some of them must have sprung from 
that inner urge in him, that secret pyre lit in all living souls, 
where the old is burnt in order that the new may be born. But 
the spark, or sparks, that kindle that fire come often from the 
outside. In Gide’s case, the symbolistic altar at which he had 
been worshiping acted, if anything, as an extinguisher of his 
fire rather than as a spark, so he would have us think. If from 
the outside, where then may such spark, or sparks, have come 
from? 

In his preface to the edition of 1927 of Les Nourritures 
terrestres, Gide writes an apology that is illuminating. He 

1 Pp. 281-282. 
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declares that the book is the work “‘sinon d’un malade, du moins 
d’un convalescent, d’un guéri—de quelqu’un qui a été malade.”’ 
But one needn’t be, or have been, ill to believe in or to have 
written it. Dionysus needn’t suffer, or have suffered, from any 
ailment to explain his thirst of life, nor is illness necessarily 
accompanied or followed by such thirst. The apology is 
gratuitous even if it was intended as an indication of the author's 
later evolution beyond the state implied in the book. His 
later books testify to that. I beg to question here, however, at 
least that part of the apology that follows, and for an entirely 
different reason. ‘‘J’écrivais ce livre,” Gide continues, “a un 
moment ou la littérature sentait furieusement le factice et le 
renfermé; ou il me paraissait urgent de la faire 4 nouveau 
toucher terre et poser simplement sur le sol un pied nu.”” We 
are to understand then that this ‘‘manuel d’évasion, de déli- 
vrance,”’ was in part a disinterested act, and a pioneer in what 
must have looked like Herculean labor. 

Les Nourritures terrestres is a thrilling song of the senses, but 
it expresses no less fervently the yearning to be liberated from 
their tyrannous ecstasy. The frantic nihilism of a Rimbaud 
crops up constantly in it, along with the glorification of a 
Nietzschean will to live. But this exhilarating atmosphere, this 
admixture of intoxicating earthly passions and rarified spiritual 
anarchy which constitutes the double essence of the book, had 
been expressed earlier, in spite of Gide’s claim to exclusiveness, 
by a contemporary of his, precisely by Marcel Schwob, one of 
those friends of whom he has promised to write “plus tard” in 
his Journal. Gide asserts that his book ‘‘heurtait le goit du 
jour,’’ to the extent that some five hundred copies only sold in 
ten years. If that is an argument in favor of his thesis, it may 
be pointed out that Le Livre de Monelle was no more fortunate in 
its popular appeal. M. Gide’s ‘“‘manuel d’évasion, de déli- 
vrance,”’ appeared at the Mercure de France in 1897. Le Livre de 
Monelle, which M. Pierre Champion qualifies “‘l’évangile de la 
pitié et le manuel du nihilisme de Marcel Schwob,” ? belongs to 
the year 1894. It is to be presumed that Gide had cognizance 


2See CEuvres complétes de Marcel Schwob—La Lampe de Psyché, ed. Francois 
Bernouard, Paris, 1928, Notice, p. 182. 
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of his friend’s book when he wrote his. For Le Livre de Monelle 
is as much of an antidote against ‘‘le factice et le renfermé’’ 
as Les Nourritures terrestres. Perhaps in a later chapter in 
Si le Grain ne meurt he will speak of the spiritual and esthetic 
ties that must have existed (and if they did not exist, the where- 
fore) between Schwob and himself. Then the almost miraculous 
correspondence there is between the two works here in question 
will appear in its proper light. Lacking this personal elucidation, 
we are left to draw our own conclusions by our own feeble light. 
In our estimation, Le Livre de Monelle must have been a source of 
inspiration to Gide if he knew of its existence (and how he could 
have escaped knowing a book by his friend Schwob, dated three 
years before his, would be a puzzle hard to disentangle) ; and in 
the rare event that he didn’t, then that influence must have 
worked on him through personal contact—slowly superceding 
that of the symbolistic break with reality—with the author of 
La Lampe de Psyché and Spicilége. That may have been where 
the sparks, or one of them, came from. 


* * * 


The similarity between Le Livre de Monelle and Les Nourri- 
tures terrestres, their diversity of subject matter notwithstand- 
ing, is essential as well as formal. Both are expressions of an 
inner release, both are psychical and sensuous autobiographies, 
and both exhibit moral and esthetic points of view of such 
striking resemblance that the very diction in one book sounds 
as an echo of that in the other. This can be readily verified by 
collating a few selected passages from both books. Marcel 
Schwob strikes a characteristic note that echoes throughout his 
book: 


“Et Monelle dit encore: Je te parlerai de la destruction.” 


a note of nihilism that is the key to his effort at evasion and 
renunciation. 


“Détruis, détruis, détruis. Détruis en toi-méme, détruis 
autour de toi. Fais de la place pour ton ame et pour les autres 
ames. 

“‘ Détruis les anciennes habitations d’hommes et les anciennes 


habitations d’ames. .. .”’? 


3 Le Livre de Monelle, in vol. of Giuvres complétes cit. p. 13. 
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This frenzy for destruction of the past, of the stultifying normal, 
of all shackles, ties and blinding memories, is common to Gide 
also: 


“Dés qu’un environ a pris ta ressemblance, ou que tu t’es 
fait semblable a l’environ, il n'est plus pour toi profitable. II te 
faut le quitter. Rien n’est plus dangereux pour toi que fa 
famille, que ta chambre, que ton passé. 


Such destruction, however, is only the prelude to a recon- 
struction. The future must rise on the ashes of the past— 
unhampered and untrammelled. Says Monelle: 


“Ne te fie pas aux choses passées. Ne t’occupe point 
construire de beaux cercueils pour les moments passés: songe 
tuer les moments qui viendront.”’ ® 


And Gide: 


‘“‘Nathanaél, ne cherche pas, dans l'avenir, 4 retrouver 
jamais le passé. Saisis de chaque instant la nouveauté irres- 
semblable et ne prépare pas tes joies, ou sache qu’en son lieu 
préparé te surprendra une joie autre.”’ ® 


fo for 


This thought runs, like a leitmotif, through all of Gide’s as 
well as Schwob’s words. Thus Monelle: 


“‘Ne souille pas tes mains le long des lignes usées. Purifie 
tes doigts dans des eaux nouvelles. 

Souffle le souffle de ta bouche et n’aspire pas les haleines 
mortes. 

Ne contemple point les vies passées plus que ta vie. . . . 

Ne porte pas en toi de cimetiére. Les morts donnent la 
pestilence.’’ 7 


Just as Gide will exhort Nathanaél: 


“‘Regarde le soir comme si le jour y devait mourir; et le 
matin comme si toute chose y naissait. 
Que ta vision soit 4 chaque instant nouvelle. 


. Le plus petit instant de vie est plus fort que la mort, et 
Bese” 
* Les Nourritures terrestres, p. 48. 
5 Op. cit., p. 17. 
6 Op. cit., p. 42. 
7 Op. cit., p. 18. 
8 Op. cit., p. 32. 
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This glorification of the present, of the living, the actual, 
reaches its climax in a panegyric of the golden moments, the 
fragile, fleeting, transitory and yet inevitable moments: 


“Et Monelle dit encore: Je te parlerai des moments. 

Regarde toutes choses sous l’aspect du moment. 

Laisse aller ton moi au gré du moment. 

Pense dans le moment. Toute pensée qui dure est con- 
tradiction. 


Aime le moment. Tout amour qui dure est haine. 

Vois: tout moment est un berceau et un cercueil: que toute 
vie et toute mort te semblent étranges et nouvelles.”’ ® 
In thus retaining the immortal essence of time, Schwob is giving 
to the minute, in a truly Bergsonian spirit, the significance and 
value of eternity. He isolates a portion of time and lifts it to 
the level of absolute duration. The intensity which he thus 
gives to the moments of life, as they pass, becomes almost 
unbearable. In Gide we find the same intense cult of the living, 
throbbing instants: 


“Nathanaél, je te parlerai des instants. As-tu compris de 
quelle force est leur présence? Une pas assez constante pensée 
de la mort n’a donné pas assez de prix au plus petit instant de ta 
vie... 


Et je pris ainsi l’habitude de séparer chaque instant de ma 
vie, pour une totalité de joie, isolée; pour y concentrer subite- 
ment toute une particularité de bonheur; de sorte que je ne me 
reconnaissais plus dés le plus récent souvenir.” 


And he continues further: 


‘ 


‘a comprendras, Myrtil, de quelle force est leur 
présence! car chaque instant de notre vie est essentiellement 
irremplacable: sache parfois t’y concentrer uniquement. . . .” 1° 


In Schwob as in Gide, however, this emphasis on the living 
reality of the pathetic moments is an expression of their equally 
vital dependence on their sense of change, of becoming, of 
constant rebirth to new and fresh thoughts and sensations. 


® Op. cit., p. 15. 
10 Op. cit., pp. 49, 82. 
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“Et Monelle dit encore: Je te parlerai de la formation. 
Le désir méme du nouveau n’est que l’appétence de |’4me 
qui souhaite se former. 


Contemple de nouvelles batisses aux moindres élans de ton 
ame.” 
And further: 


“Batis dans les différences; détruis dans les similitudes.’”’ ™ 


We find the same mood of expectancy, the same regard for what 
is individual and different, in Gide: 


“Chaque esprit ne m’intéressait que par ce qui le faisait 
différer des autres. 

Nathanaél, que chaque attente, en toi, ne soit méme pas un 
désir, mais simplement une disposition a l’accueil. Attends 
tout ce qui vient a toi. . . .” 


And further: 


“‘Le réve de demain est une joie, mais la joie de demain en 
est une autre, et rien heureusement ne ressemble au réve qu’on 
s’en était fait; car c’est différemment que vaut chaque chose.” * 


Both writers evidence this disposition to be disengaged 
spirits, in body and soul; to be free to experience at any and 
every moment new sensations, new passions, new thoughts. 
Says Monelle: 


“Ne te légue rien 4 toi-méme, ni plaisir, ni douleur. 
Ne sois l’esclave d’aucun vétement, ni d’ame, ni de corps. 


Quand tu quittes tes vétements le soir, déshabille-toi de ton 
ame de la journée; mets-toi 4 nu a tous les moments.” “ 


The same impatience with any sort of restraining influence, the 
same urge to hurdle all crumbling obstacles, move Gide: 


“ . . Disponible! Nathanaél, disponible! 
—et par une attention subite, 
simultanée de tous les sens, arriver a faire (c’est difficile 4 dire) 
1 Op. cit., pp. 14, 19. 
12 Op. cit., pp. 31, 42. The italics are Gide’s. 
13 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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du sentiment méme de sa vie, la sensation concentrée de tout 
l’attouchement du dehors . . . (ou réciproquement).”’ ™ 


Such a state of sentient exaltation is prefixed in both writers 
by a distinct aversion for all the sensations that are drawn from 
the buried and petrified lava in the memory. Thus Monelle: 


“‘Sois oublieux de toutes choses. 

Avec un poincgon acéré tu t’occuperas 4 tuer patiemment tes 
souvenirs comme I’ancien empereur tuait les mouches. 

Ne fais pas durer ton bonheur du souvenir jusqu’a l'avenir. 

Ne te souviens pas et ne prévois pas.’”’ © 


The same anti-Proustian desire is echoed in Gide: 


“‘O printemps! les plantes qui ne vivent qu’un an ont leurs 
fragiles fleurs plus pressées. L’homme n’a qu’un printemps 
dans la vie et le souvenir d’une joie n’est pas une nouvelle 
approche du bonheur.”’ 


The esthetic temper of both Schwob and Gide is thus dynamic 
rather than static. Their inner impulse is a living fervor, 
evident alike in their thought and in their emotion. Monelle 
exhorts her lover: 


‘Epuise 4 chaque moment la totalité positive et négative des 
choses. 


Sois semblable aux roses: offre tes feuilles a l’arrachement des 
voluptés, aux piétinements des douleurs. 

Que toute extase soit mourante en toi, que toute volupté 
désire mourir.”’ 17 


Gide speaks in the same vein: 


“‘Nathanaél, je t’enseignerai la ferveur. 
Une existence pathétique, Nathanaél, plut6t que la tranquil- 
Pe 


And again the refrain: 


“‘Nathanaél, je t’enseignerai la ferveur. 


M4 Op. cit., p. 149. 
1 Op. cit., p. 19. 
16 Op. cit., p. 56. 
17 Ob. cit., p. 16. 
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Et si notre 4me a valu quelque chose, c’est qu’elle a brilé 
plus ardemment que quelques autres.”’ '* 


Other affinities between the two books might be adduced, 
some as characteristic, others less, but all illuminating. That 
keen longing of both Schwob and Gide, for example, for im- 
mersion in the deep bosom of nature wherein to find their 
earthly, no less than their divine, nectar. The voice of Monelle 
says: 


“‘Ne résiste pas 4 la nature. N’appuie pas contre les choses 
les pieds de ton ame. Que ton ame ne détourne point son 
visage comme le mauvais enfant. 

Va en paix avec la lumiére rouge du matin et la lueur grise du 
soir. Sois l’aube mélée au crépuscule.” 


And later: 


‘Et nous nous étonnerons de tout pays que nous verrons, car 
tout pays est nouveau.” ?® 


And the very title of his book betrays Gide’s equal tenderness: 


“‘Nathanaél, je t’enseignerai que toutes choses sont divine- 
ment naturelles. 


Patre, je guiderai tes désirs vers tout ce qu’il y a de beau sur 
la terre. 

Aurores vous étiez nos plus chéres délices. 

Nathanaél, je te parlerai des villes. . . .” 2° 

Not only are the quintessences of the two books of a like 
nature, but the expression also strikes the same note in each, 
and moves along at the same tempo. This peculiarity stands 
out in their conclusions as it does in the body of the two texts. 
Monelle attaches her lover to her footsteps ; she leads him out on 
the plain, binds him to her words, entices him towards her 
“‘royaume blanc,” and then casts him off—lets him adrift, alone 
with himself. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 20-22. 


19 Ob. cit., pp. 17, 90. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 132-146. 
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“‘Tu effaceras avec ton pied gauche la trace de ton pied droit. 

La main droite doit ignorer ce que vient de faire la main 
droite. 

Ne te connais pas toi-méme. 

Ne te préoccupe pas de ta liberté: oublie-toi toi-méme.”’ 


Having thus set him upon the high-seas of life, naked in body and 
soul, as on the day of a new world, Monelle proceeds to destroy 
her very image in the mind of her lover. 


“Et Monelle dit encore: Je te parlerai de mes paroles. 

Les paroles sont des paroles tandis qu’elles sont parlées. 
, Les paroles conservées sont mortes et engendrent la pesti- 
ence. 

Ecoute mes paroles parlées et n’agis pas selon mes paroles 
écrites. 

Ayant ainsi parlé dans la plaine, Monelle se tut et devint 
triste ; car elle devait rentrer dans la nuit. 

Et elle me dit de loin: 

Oublie-moi et je te serai rendue.”’ 4 


And Gide’s final admonition to Nathanaél is just that: 


“Nathanaél, a présent, jette mon livre. Emancipe-t’en. 
Quitte-moi. Quitte-moi; maintenant tu m’importunes; tu me 
retiens ; l'amour que je me suis surfait pour toi m’occupe trop. 
Je suis las de feindre d’éduquer quelqu’un. Quand ai-je dit 
que je te voulais pareil 4 moi?— . 

Nathanaél, jette mon livre; ne t’ y satisfais point. Ne crois 
pas que ta vérité puisse étre trouvée par quelque autre ; plus que 
de tout, aie honte de cela. .. . 

Jette mon livre; dis-toi bien que ce n’est 14 qu’une des mille 
postures possibles en face de la vie. Cherche la tienne. . . .” * 


* a ok 

It is easy sometimes to see influences where there are none; 
to see affinities where there are only disparities; to see sources 
where there are only parallel streams. And when one has to 
deal with a writer of the nature and stature of André Gide, such 
dangers are vastly increased. Doubtless, the particular affinities 
here traced must owe their existence, in part at least, to common 
origins. Reaching over and beyond ‘“‘le factice et le renfermé”’ 
that Gide bemoaned in the literature of the nineties, these 

1 Op. cit., p. 20. 

® Op. cit., pp. 189-190. 
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affinities might be traced back to earlier common head-waters. 
There was Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Nietzsche. The influence of 
Baudelaire is all pervasive in both writers. That of Rimbaud is 
there. But nowhere does Gide speak of an intimacy with 
Rimbaud’s poetry at this time. Nietzsche he only knew 
afterward. 

Schwob’s nihilism, like Gide’s, is an antidote and a pre- 
servative against an engulfing pessimism. It is also due, as 
much as in the case of Gide, to an inevitable reaction against his 
physical liabilities. To lay roots, to take on the color and form 
of one’s environment, to become a fixture in the landscape, is to 
cease to exist in a real sense, is to become a petrified sensibility. 
Schwob’s emotion, like his thought, rises always to the highest 
state of fulness. His is a soul in constant effulgence, lit up by 
the holocaust he makes of his thoughts, his desires, his emotions. 
They burn out and bring him nearer to that nakedness of soul 
which is its real splendor, and where his nihilism acquires 
almost a religious radiance. Such a radiance permeates Le 
Livre de Monelle. It is no derogation of Gide’s intense indi- 
viduality to say that it is the same sort of radiance that shines 
forth from Les Nourritures terrestres. 


S. A. RHODES 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU AT PLAY 


EAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU in his later years is generally depicted as a half- 
mad maniac, at war with man, but glorifying Humanity; insulting his friends or 
his benefactors, but singing sentimental songs about his rose-bushes and elm trees, 
and overflowing with what Professor Babbitt calls ‘‘an unspeakable devotion for 
his dog.’’ This traditional portrait of Rousseau as man-hater has been largely 
erased by Miss E. A. Foster’s Le Dernier Séjour de J.-J. Rousseau a Paris, 1770-1778 
(1921). Her well documented study proves that in the last decade of his life Rous- 
seau associated with a number of friends, although he refused, so far as possible, to 
become an exhibit for curiosity-seekers or for boresome enthusiasts. Against these 
intruders, even when loaded with presents, he protected himself with a very normal 
acerbity. But his rebuffs and his frowns were never directed against the simple 
folk with whom he liked to associate, or the friends who furnished words for his 
songs, or some visitors of intellectual distinction, such as Mme de Genlis, Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, or the Prince de Ligne. 

This more acceptable view of Rousseau’s misanthropie seems to be further sub- 
stantiated by a curious entry in a contemporary manuscript in my possession, a 
Recueil de Pieces fugitives tant en prose qu’en vers. This volume contains songs, 
poems and satires dating from the year 1747 to the eve of the Revolution. Its 
compiler,—possibly a M. de Villeneuve, whose name is stamped on the cover,—must 
have been a collector of ephemeral miscellanies, well-informed about literary gossip, 
since from this very volume I have published an unknown letter of Voltaire about 
Rousseau and two neglected Deistic poems of Voltaire. The entry here published 
relates to Rousseau’s participation in a society game, and is found among verses 
dating from about 1770-78, Rousseau’s last years in Paris. It depicts him as a gay 
companion acting the postman in “ une petite poste.” * He brings complimentary 
letters in verse to the ladies. Insignificant as these rimes are, they furnish some new 
names of Rousseau’s * acquaintances. And the playfulness of the performance at the 
very time that he is supposed to have shunned all company is by no means an 
indication of his somber melancholy or his “ eccentric individualism.” 


Op. cit., p. 322: “‘ Extrait d’une scéne d’une petite poste faite dans un caffé sous 
le titre du Caffé de Jouvence, a \’occasion de |’installation de M™* Desfontaines dans 

1M. L. N., April, 1923, and the Todd Memorial Volume. 

2 There may, possibly, be some connection between this game of letter-carrier, 
“ petite poste,’ and the fact that Rousseau, in the Rue de la Platriére, lived opposite 
the post-office building called “la grande poste.” Cf. also the American game 
“ Post-Office.”” 

%It is needless to note here that the compiler means Jean-Jacques, and not 
another, obscure Rousseau. The volume contains other poems and letters referring 
to Jean-Jacques, who is always indicated as ‘‘ Rousseau.” 
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son nouvel appartement. Le facteur étoit Rousseau. II avoit dans son sac de cuir 
plusieurs paquets de lettres, portant des adresses plus ou moins gayes et plaisantes, 
et parmi les lettres s’en trouvoient adressées aux dames de la société, toutes A 
remettre au Caffé en question: 


“A M™ Desfontaines, Mattresse du Caffé de Jouvence, vis a vis I'Hétel des Amis 
reunts. 
“* Jadis il existoit, dit-on, 
Une fontaine de renom 
Dont Il’onde salutaire 
rajeunissoit 
qui la buvoit. 
Seroit-ce donc une chimére? 
Non, non, en vérité, 
Et les preuves en sont certaines: 
Chez le peuple méme d’Athénes 
ton air, ta grace, ta gaieté, 
de ces ondes si souveraines 
t’eut fait passer pour une Des fontaines. 


“A M"™* De Forget, Rue des Belles Formes, a remettre au Caffé de Jouvence. 
“‘ Dans les ateliers de Vulcain 
L’Amour fabriquoit d’autres armes, 
J’en concus de vives allarmes: 
“ Quel est, dis-je, votre dessein? ’ 
Je ne rends de compte a personne 
reprit-il, et c’est mon secret: 
Mais je vois bien qu’amour te donne 
Les armes qu’alors il forgeoit. 


“A M"™* de Choisi, Rue des Conquétes, a remettre au Caffé de Jouvence. 
“ L’Amour au palais cette année 
S’étant fait marchand de bijoux 
Sur mainte boite ornée 
Offroit les attraits les plus doux. 
Les tiens frappent soudain ma vue, 
Ah! dis-je d’une voix emue 
Combien le portrait si joli? 
Lors l’amour me répond: ‘ Ami 
Mon but n’est pas de m’en défaire 
Car en fait de beautés, tu vois qu’avec ma mére 
On ne peut rien de plus Choisi’. 


“A M"* Colombier, Rue du Printemps, etc. 


“Sous cent mille métamorphoses 

L’amour aime a se déguiser, 

Il est dans le parfum des roses, 

Dans un bonbon il se laisse succer; 

On le boit, on le mange, il est 4 toutes les sauces, 
Mais par un tour particulier 

Il prend pour toi d’un pigeon la figure 
Et toutes les nuits on assure 
qu’il s’en revient au Colombier. 


“A Mad‘ de Chendret, dont le nom de fille est Joli, Rue de la Bonne Mere, etc. 
“ Joli de nom et de figure 
Dans ses yeux son Ame est a nu; 
Elle sut parer la Vertu, 
la Vertu lui sert de parure: 
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Ainsi par cet échange heureux 
On parvient a plaire a tout age: 
Avec sa taille et son visage 
eae le coeur reste vertueux 
m se conserve dans tous lieux 
Un droit constant 4 notre homage.” 


G. L. vAN ROOsBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BALZAC AND HENRI MONNIER 


| has been said that Balzac in his study of human types used his own friends as 

material for the Comédie humaine. One of the men whom he might be accused 
of exploiting is Henri Monnier, jester and practical joker of the Romantic period, 
known to collectors of nineteenth century lithographs as an illustrator and cari- 
caturist to be classed with Alfred and Tony Johannot and Gavarni, and to students 
of the theatre as a dramatist and actor who might have been great if he had realized 
that his talent lay in improvisation. As a writer, Monnier is scarcely known at all, 
and yet it is to him that the nineteenth century owes one of its most famous creations, 
that of Joseph Prudhomme. 

It was toward the end of the Restoration that Balzac made the acquaintance 
of Henri Monnier, when the latter was showing himself a witty young caricaturist 
with a keen sense of satire. He was just the kind of person to attract Balzac. A 
born observer of human nature, he noted with indefatigable zest the minutest details 
of physiognomy, clothing, gesture, which he reproduced in his sketches with the 
realistic accuracy of a photographer. Balzac must have been delighted to discover 
that mine of observations, which needed only the hand of a great artist to select 
and organize its riches. Not only did he recognize kinship with Monnier, but he 
was one of the first to bring his talents before the public. In an article in La Cari- 
cature for May 31, 1832, he wrote: 


“‘Henri Monnier s’adresse 4 tous les hommes assez forts et assez pénétrants 
pour voir pius loin que ne voient les autres, pour n’étre jamais bourgeois, enfin a 
tous ceux qui trouvent en eux quelque chose aprés le désenchantement, car il dés- 
enchante. Or ces hommes sont rares et plus Monnier s’éléve, moins il est populaire. 
Si Monnier n’atteint pas aujourd’hui au succés de vente de ses rivaux, un jour les 
gens d’esprit . . . l’auront loué, apprécié, recommandé; et il deviendra un préjugé 
comme beaucoup ‘de gens dont on vante les ceuvres sur parole. ies 


That appreciation of Monnier contained perhaps a personal appeal too, as though, 
in defending Monnier, Balzac felt that he was pleading for himself in the face of 
misunderstanding and unpopularity. 

The friendship of the two men continued for some fifteen years. Not only did 
Balzac respect Monnier as an artist; he had the greatest admiration for him as an 
actor, and associated him repeatedly with his own dramatic ambitions. When 
L’ Ecole des ménages was being cast in February, 1839, he wrote to the director of the 
Renaissance: “ Ils devraient maintenant prendre Henri Monnier; ils ne savent pas 
quel trésor il est! Il n’a manqué & Monnier que des auteurs. II aurait un réle 
dans ma piéce, et vous savez que j'ai deux grands réles pour lui.”* The second 


1 Quoted by Champfleury, Histoire de la caricature moderne, Paris, n.d., p. 239. 
2 Correspondance, 1819-1850, Paris, 1925, p. 326. 
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of these ‘“‘ grands réles ” must have been the one which Balzac dreamed of for years, 
which seemed to have a special fascination for him, and which he never completed. 
In a letter to Madame Hanska, on February 9, 1844, he wrote: 


“‘ Hier j’ai rencontré Poirson, le directeur du Gymnase, dans un omnibus, et il 
m’a pro d’arranger avec lui la comédie de Prudhomme en la faisant jouer par 
Henri Monnier. C’est une de mes béquilles pour cette année que cette piéce-la; 
j’irai la lui exposer lundi prochain, et, si cela lui va, je me mets a la faire immédiate- 
ment pour étre jouée en mars ou plutét en mai, car mars m’a été deux fois fatal! . . .”” 


The play to which he referred was La Conspiration Prudhomme. For ten years he 
had been announcing, one after the other, Joseph Prudhomme, Prudhomme en bonne 
fortune, Le Mariage de Prudhomme, Prudhomme bigame, each of which was to make 
his fortune. It is evident that the type of Joseph Prudhomme, conceived by 
Monnier in 1829 and immortalized in a series of sketches and plays, haunted Balzac 
as it was to haunt the whole century. 

As a further indication of the relations which existed between Monnier and 
Balzac, it is interesting to note that Monnier was one of the illustrators to compete 
for the definitive edition of Balzac’s works. Ina letter of 1843, Balzac begged him 
to do the portraits of the curé Birotteau, of Madame Descoings and others, adding: 
“* Puis, vois si tu veux te faire en Bixiou, que je te recommande.”’ * 

That suggestion has been considered a proof that Balzac used Henri Monnier 
as a model for the character of Bixiou, who appears in a score of novels, as ear!y as 
1832 in La Bourse, and notably in Les Employés, Un Ménage de garcon, and Splendeurs 
et Miséres des courtisanes. Like Monnier, Bixiou studies painting in the studio of 
Gros, but gives up a career as an artist to become a clerk. As an employee of the 
Ministére des Finances, he uses his talents as a caricaturist in sketching the softise 
bourgeoise which he observes about him, and shows himself past-master of comic 
mimicry and practical jokes. There the resemblance to Monnier ends. The latter 
never carried his mystifications beyond the point of harmless jests. If his caricatures 
were sometimes biting, their sting was not malevolent. His private life, moreover, 
was very different from that of the unbridled and unprincipled Bixiou. That the 
portrait was a close enough likeness, however, may be believed from the fact that 
Balzac proposed to his friend that he use himself as model for the illustrations. On 
the other hand, he would scarcely have dared so naive a suggestion had he not 
considered Bixiou, not a figure of personal satire, but the child of his brain, formed of 
observations gathered here and there and fused in the mold of his own creative genius. 

In Les Employés there appears another character also said to have been inspired 
by Monnier. This is the good Phellion, a clerk like Bixiou, but a perfect foil for the 
latter’s caustic wit and doubtful morality. Phellion has all the virtues of the 
bourgeois. To supplement a scanty salary, he teaches history, literature and ele- 
mentary morals ina girls’ school. He lives in a small house decorated in the solemn 
manner of the middle classes, where in his leisure moments he receives old friends 
and cultivates politics and the arts. The resemblance to Joseph Prudhomme is 
obvious. What critics do not seem to have questioned is how Henri Monnier could 
have furnished to Balzac the kernel for two such contrasting figures. The solution 
lies in the paradox of Monnier’s character, which makes him so pathetic a study and 
at the same time so interesting. Prudhomme was Monnier, just as much Monnier 
as was the artist-actor-dramatist whose gift for realism first won Balzac’s esteem. 


’ Quoted by Champfleury, Henr: Monnier, Paris, 1889, p. 93. 
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As some of his more discerning friends realized, Monnier had a dual personality: 
one side heavy, pompous, vulgar, stupid, Prudhomme; the other clever, keen-eyed, 
relentlessly pursuing and making fun of the Prudhommesque traits which he despised 
but could not overcome. Attracted by both personalities, as we have seen, Balzac 
embodied them in two individuals, whose external conflict was much less tragic than 
the internal struggle that had prevented the fullest fruition of Monnier’s talent. 

There has been made against Balzac a more serious accusation than that of using 
his friend as material for his novels. One of Monnier’s gifts lay in the improvisation 
of little scenes which he acted for the entertainment of his friends. Some of these 
scenes he published as Les Scénes populaires and Les Nouvelles Scénes populaires, 
but many of them were never written down. Among the latter, one of the most 
popular was called Histoire de Napoléon, racontée dans une veillée. The story goes 
that Balzac, who had heard Monnier give the scene, was so taken with it that he 
asked him to repeat it privately for him. Several months later Le Médecin de 
campagne appeared containing Monnier’s story. That Balzac took it down word for 
word seems improbable, if only for the reason that Monnier himself, even when he 
declared to Champfleury that he had furnished the episode to Balzac, expressed 
none of the resentment he would naturally have felt. Still more convincing, how- 
ever, is the proof of the text itself. From the pen of Monnier the scene would have 
had a certain realism, with considerable vividness of detail and picturesque appeal. 
But Monnier, “le peintre terre 4 terre de la platitude bourgeoise,”’ * could never 
have produced the artistic and literary masterpiece into which Balzac transformed 
the material. It is supererogatory to add that whatever qualities Monnier pos- 
sessed, what he lacked was precisely Balzac’s creative genius. 


Epita# MELCHER 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


THE PRETERIT OF PORTUGUESE VIR 


T has been assumed in a previous article! that the accent of vulgar Latin third 
person plural forms like vénérunt shifted to the penult in all of the Iberian ter- 
ritory, giving ie in the Spanish form and open e in the Portuguese form. It has 
likewise been assumed that this open e spread by analogy to the other two persons 
of the plural and to the second person singular. These forms were accordingly: 
veneste, venemos, venestes, and venégron, which at an early date became veeste, veemos, 
veestes, and veerom, and developed later into the modern forms vieste, viemos, viestes, 
and vieram. But the last step is not clear. With the dropping of intervocalic n, 
one would expect assimilation of the vowels, followed by contraction, as in vénire 
> vénir? > veir > viir > vir. However, in veir the unaccented vowel is more 


4 L'Intermédiaire des chercheurs et des curieux, April 20, 1906, pp. 593-4. For 
further bibliography on the relations between Balzac and Monnier cf. Royce, A 
Balzac Bibliography, Chicago, 1929; and especially Balzac, Pensées, sujets, fragments, 
avec une Préface et Notes par Jacques Crepet, Paris, 1910; Berthet, Elie, Histoire 
des uns et des autres, Paris, 1878; Fess, Les Employés and Scénes de la Vie bureau- 
cratique, Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIII, 1928, pp. 236 ff.; LeBreton, André, Les Originaux 
de la ‘‘ Comédie humaine,”’ Revue de Paris, Feb. 1, 1905, pp. 583 ff.; Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul, Etudes balzaciennes—Un Roman d'amour, Paris, 1896. 

1“ The Portuguese and Spanish Preterit,’’ Modern Philology, XXVII, 298. 

2 Pretonic open e becomes close in vulgar Latin; cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, 
§ 18). 
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open than the accented vowel, while in veeste, etc., it is more close. Thus we have 
a basic difference, which points the way to a solution. 

An unaccented vowel in hiatus with an accented vowel a) is assimilated and 
contracted, if it is more open (in the series a, 2, 2(7), 7, or a, 6, 6(#%), a) than the ac- 
cented vowel; b) is dissimilated if it is more close.* Thus a) calente > caente > 
queente > quente; ménachu > moago > moogo > mogo; and ténido > ténido > 
teido > tiido > tido; b) venatu > veado (pronounced viado), vénéria > vénéria * 
> vieira; génésta® > génésta > giesta; and vénario > veeiro > vieiro. In this way 
are explained the five forms of vir mentioned above: véenérunt > veerom® > vieram, 
etc. 

The first person singular vént becomes vini by the metaphonic effect of final i,’ 
and vini becomes vii > vi, i.e. vim, according to a well established rule for the de- 
velopment of Portuguese nasals.¢ The third person singular veio comes from an 
old form veno,® which is found also in Old Spanish and which is thought to come 
from a vulgar Latin venuit.™ 


Epwin B. WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE CONTRARY TO FACT CONDITION IN PROVENCAL 


HE purpose of this study is to contribute information on a small portion of the 
large field of Provengal syntax, much of which is as yet unworked. The gram- 
mars of Professors C. H. Grandgent and Joseph Anglade contain no study of syntax, 
but treat phonology and morphology only.! Diez,? Meyer-Liibke* and Bourciez ‘ 
touch the subject in their Romance grammars, and Schultz-Gora*® devotes 26 
pages to syntax. Articles in philological reviews have treated various phases of 
syntax. Two of these cover fields adjacent to the subject of this study—one on 


3 If both vowels are the same (and of the same quality), they are contracted, 
e.g. vidére > védér > veer > ver. 

* Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Joc. cit. 

5 Genésta rather than genista; cf. Spanish hiniesta. 

* The h, common in these forms in Old Portuguese, e.g. veherom, bears witness 
to the effort to maintain the hiatus, and, therefore, the tendency toward dissimilation. 

7 Cf. Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., § 112. 

8 When m comes between two vowels and both vowels are the same, the first 
being accented, the two vowels contract and the nasalization remains, e.g. tenet > 
tée > tem; lana > lia > la; bono > bio > bom. 

° Cf. pleno > cheio. 

10 E.g. Menéndez Pidal, Documentos lingiiisticos de Espafia, Madrid, 1919, p. 51, 
doc. 28, line 16 ff. 

1 Cf. Cornu, “ Die portugiesische Sprache,”’ Gréber’s Grundriss, Strassburg, 
1888, vol. 1, p. 734, § 65. 

1C. H. Grandgent, An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old Provengal, 
Boston, 1909; J. Anglade, Grammaire de l'Ancien Provencal, Phonétique et Morpho- 
logie, Paris, 1921. 

2 F. Diez, Grammaire des Langues romanes, Paris, 1873-1876, Vol. III. 

3 W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des Langues romanes, Paris, 1890-1906. 

‘E. Bourciez, Eléments de Linguistique romane, sec. 325, Paris, 1923. 

50. Schultz-Gora, Altprovenzalisches Elementarbuch, pp. 114-140, 3 Auflage, 
Heidelberg, 1915. 
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the use of the subjunctive in the work of six Provencal poets by Clarence K. Moore ® 
and another on conditional sentences by E. Gessner.? In order to deduce some 
facts concerning the use of the two forms of the conditional in Provencal narrative 
poetry (which may serve to throw light on the uses of these forms in Provencal of 
the classic period generally) I have compiled a list of the conditional verb forms in 
three long narrative poems—La Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albigeois, Flamenca, 
and Jaufre. These, all written between 1210 and 1235, show the Provencal usage 
of the end of the classic period. Except that the first part of the Albigensian Crusade 
is by Guillem de Tudela, nothing is known of the authorship of the poems. They 
are all about 10,000 lines in length. Each represents a different. literary type: 
The Croisade is rhymed history, Flamenca is a verse novel of manners of the times, 
and Jaufre is an Arthurian Romance. The first is written in Jaisses of from 8 to 
184 lines of monorhymed alexandrines, the others in rhymed couplets of 8 syllable 
lines. The editions of the Croisade * and Flamenca,® which I have used, are by Paul 
Meyer; that of Jaufre !° is by H. Breuer. 

The examples listed here are of the hypothetical condition. In this type of 
sentence the clauses are usually in the relation of imperfect subjunctive or indicative 
in the “‘ if’ clause, or protasis, and the conditional -ra or -ria in the apodosis. The 
protasis is introduced by si or qut. 

To avoid the confusion which might arise from a varied nomenclature, I have 
called the two forms of the conditional according to their first person singular end- 
ings, conditional -ria and conditional -ra. Schultz-Gora names the -ria form con- 
ditional A, the -ra form conditional B. Anglade uses this distinction, but often calls 
conditional -ria, 1; -ra, II. Diez reverses this order, calling -ra the first conditional 
and -ria the second. Appel calls the -ria form the imperfect future, and the -ra 
form the conditional; while Professor Grandgent uses for the -ria form the term new 
conditional; for the -ra, old conditional. 

Schultz-Gora says™ concerning the conditional usage: ‘‘In der irrealen Be- 
dingungsperiode steht fiir gewéhnlich si mit dem Indikativ des Imperfekts im 
bedingenden Satze und der Konditionalis B.im bedingten.”” In Bourciez’s discussion 
of the conditional ” he says: ‘“‘ Au Midi la forme préférée a été celle qui se rapporte 
au type si potuissem feceram.”’ Diez™ gives both forms, while Meyer-Liibke “ 
seems to prefer the conditional -ra with imperfect subjunctive. Moore ™ regards 
the imperfect subjunctive and -ra conditional as regular and lists as the only ex- 
ceptions to this six cases of the imperfect indicative and -ria conditional. My 
findings show three possible types instead of two. 

The use of gui in conditional sentences I find infrequent, occurring, indeed, 


® Modern Language Notes, XXIII, 2. 

7 Zeits. rom. Phil., XIV, 51. 

8 La Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albigeois, 2 vols., Paris, 1875. 

® Le Roman de Flamenca, Paris, 1865, 2éme éd., 1901. 

10 Jaufre, ein Altprovenzalischer Abenteuerroman des XIII. Jahrhunderts, Git- 
tingen, 1925. 

1 Elementarbuch, p. 132, sec. 197. 

12 Eléments, p. 372, sec. 325 B. 

18 Grammatik, 2nd edition, Vol. III, pp. 340, 1. 

4 Grammaire, Vol. III, p. 767, sec. 687, and p. 768, sec. 688. 

16 Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. XXIII, no. 2, p. 49. 

16 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire, Vol. III, p. 768, sec. 688. 
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in only two of the poems—the Croisade and Flamenca. There are seven examples 
listed. These do, however, appear in each of the types of conditional sentences. 
Two of them are conditional -ria with the imperfect indicative, one is conditional 
-ria with imperfect subjunctive, and four are conditional -ra with the imperfect 
subjunctive. Gessner, in his article on conditional sentences,!” shows that in Pro- 
vencgal gui is equivalent to si gui. Meyer-Liibke gives examples of conditional -ria 
in the gui clause with an explanation of it. I have found none of this type. 

A single example of each conditional type, together with line references to the 
other examples, will show the situation revealed by the study of these three poems. 


The conditional -ria with the imperfect indicative after si—Car, si nos les 
prendiam nos farian foldatz, Croisade, 2954—is found in lines 2250, 2954, 2963, 5038, 
5260, 5339, 6684, 6906, 8308 of the Albigensian Crusade; in lines 12, 25, 34, 349, 367, 
804, 2935, 3297, 3679, 4056, 4450, 4834, 5357, 5386, 6434, 6436, 6853, 8049 of 
Flamenca; in lines 650, 3756, 4497, 4961, 4740, 4745, 5124, 5908, 8134, 8237, 8322, 
8917, 9010, 9013, 10540, 10544, 10641 of Jaufre. Qui instead of si appears in lines 
1010 and 4945 of the Crusade. 

The conditional -ria with the imperfect subjunctive after si, for example, 
St de plus o diches ja non mentria mia, Croisade, 37, occurs in lines 37, 852, 1644, 8056 
of the Crusade; in line 1788 of Flamenca. The same construction is found after qui 
in line 1594 of the Crusade. 

The conditional -ra with the imperfect subjunctive after st is found in the 
Crusade, 3617. It is: E si ieu la tengues no m’avengra a clamar. Others of this kind 
occur in lines 690, 842, 952, 1066, 1129, 1138, 1527, 1710, 1740, 1870, 2035, 2209, 
2246, 3278, 4332, 4345, 7324, 8046, 8099, 8955, 9380 of the Crusade; in lines 165, 
181, 212, 345, 483, 528, 1415, 1418, 1441, 1455, 1581, 1632, 1730, 1732, 1740, 1820, 
2323, 2473, 2608, 2749, 2832, 2900, 3047, 3053, 3142, 3201, 3340, 3552, 3094, 3718, 
4005, 4031, 4178, 4371, 4511, 4621, 4817, 4870, 4871, 4992, 5161, 5888, 5929, 6116, 
7149, 7835, 8018 of Flamenca; in lines 379, 615, 1547, 1940, 2465, 3409, 3595, 3978 
3984, 4012, 4075, 4581, 4701, 4860, 5516, 6327, 6522, 6569, 6608, 6866, 6916, 6980, 
7367, 8812, 9374, 9530, 9765, 10263 of Jaufre. This type of condition with gui is 
in line 1247 of the Crusade and in lines 2509, 4513, 4909 of Flamenca. 


The presence of 102 examples of the conditional -ra with the imperfect subjunc- 
tive, as compared with 54 of the conditional -ria with both imperfect indicative and 
imperfect subjunctive, is interesting as indicating the prevailing usage. The follow- 
ing table shows the distribution in these poems of the various conditional construc- 
tions: 


Conditional -ria with peer indicative: 


After si. Nee FO on PTET OTE EC ore. Tee 
sad eee BE ae , 19 
i A ea » 18 
Sf Mi achadk sickd yee kieeOake us Wiss ekes awke ered C 2 
48 48 
Conditional -ria with imperfect subjunctive: 
RRS Se eS et eee ee eee Coiewdas wt 
Piha a ese US MRAM cae pain ad Ob RRS ree a SRI _ 
ge Pt ere Ser ee eee Peer er eee I 
6 6 


1 Zeits. rom. Phil., Vol. XIV, p. 51, note 1. 
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Conditional -ra with imperfect subjunctive: 


Ary Pe Cre a ie er eee 22 

Put to) states. ES hema tone « nla one eee aaa ae pe eee ee 48 

So Wiss arcade ¢Gie se oat» Ase DERE Ce ad ees ; ee 28 

ee Se or ee De bel marae 5 ht Sa deca I 

Po ee Naa aca ioe AER AIG Ee OREN. dae ea ean ee , Bae 3 
102 102 


156 

Between the two conditional forms (-ra and -ria) there seems to be no well 
defined difference in meaning. The tendency is to use the conditional -ria with 
imperfect indicative, and the conditional -ra with imperfect subjunctive. Aside 
from this preference it makes little difference which form is chosen. They are prac- 
tically interchangeable. Lienig, in his study of the Leys,!* states that the two forms 
have the same meaning. In the Donatz™ the statement is made: “ En loptatiu 
finissen tuit li uerb de la prima coniugazon . . . in era o in ria.” This is likewise 
explained for other verbs and illustrated by the sentence,?° ‘‘ Eu seria o fora amatz.” 


T. G. WESENBERG 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


18 Die Grammatik der provenzalischen Leys d’Amors, pp. 15, 6. 
19 Stengel’s edition, Donatz, p. 13c, 136, 7. 
20 Stengel’s edition, Donaiz, p. 18c. 
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Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia Espafiola (Nueva Edicién), 

Obras dramdticas. Tomo vi, Madrid, 1928, xxx+693 pp. 

After a lapse of ten years, the Spanish Academy continues its publication of the 
dramatic works of Lope de Vega under the direction of Sr. E. Cotarelo y Mori. 
The present volume contains twenty comedias, of which the editor says, as proof of 
their rarity, that none had been republished since the seventeenth century (p. v). 
This, as a matter of fact, is not altogether accurate, for two of them, as will be seen 
presently, do exist in modern editions. Of the remaining eighteen, not half de- 
served to be rescued from obscurity, if judged by literary worth alone. There are, 
however, other things to be considered. Innumerable problems, still unsolved, re- 
lating to Lope’s theatre and the Spanish classic drama in general, can obviously be 
better studied after more of the inaccessible material is made available. The new 
volume would be welcome, therefore, even if it did not contain, as it does, several 
good plays. 

Of the various tasks still confronting the student of Lope’s dramatic art, one of 
the most important is the chronological ordering of the plays, since many questions 
can only be answered after this has been done. Much of the preliminary work has 
already been accomplished by Buchanan and others. Because of the need of com- 
pleting it, I propose to concern myself largely in the present review with the approx- 
imate dates that may be ascribed, with more or less certainty, to these newly pub- 
lished plays. This seems the more necessary since what remarks one finds on their 
dates in Sr. Cotarelo’s introduction are either too general or misleading. My own 
deductions are based almost wholly on the versification of the plays. This method 
is not without its limitations. For one thing, it must sometimes be made so elastic 
as to cover a period of some ten years. It will not apply to such exceptional cases 
as ‘“‘ sports " and variations due to peculiar circumstances. But after all is said and 
done, it remains the best general guide for the dating of Lope’s plays. 

La fundacién de la Alhambra de Granada, with which the volume opens, calls 
first of all for some comment on the authorship. One must doubt, with Cotarelo, 
whether Lope really wrote it, so unworthy of him is it in every respect. Lope might 
perhaps, when uninspired, have composed a plot as unskilful as this, but it hardly 
seems that the language of this play can be his. To the reasons given by Cotarelo 
for not accepting this as Lope’s poetry one may add that the thirteen examples of 
rhymes like mi... dect (= decid) found here are exceptionally numerous for a 
comedia of Lope’s; that the four examples of the imperfect subjunctive used for the 
past indicative! would be most unusual in Lope. The ascription of the work to him 
would have to rest on the argument that it was included in a volume bearing his 
name; but it will be remembered that of the plays in this volume—Seis comedias de 
Lope de Vega Carpio, Lisboa, 1603 (to the title of the Madrid, 1603, edition is added 
“‘ y de otros autores”’)—only one, Carlos el perseguido, can with all certainty be 
considered his. But whoever the author, the play under consideration can be said 


1Pp. 25, 72. Cf. L. O. Wright, in Hispania (Calif.), 1929, XII, p. 268, who has 
found no clear cut example of this usage in Lope. 
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to belong to Lope’s school, as in versification it conforms more to Lope’s practice 
than to that of his predecessors. It has 93% redondillas, 244% quiniillas, 2% 
romance, 2% sueltos, 4% liras. 

Sr. Cotarelo tells us that the second play, El galén Castrucho, was published in 
Parte IV, of the three editions of which he gives full bibliographical descriptions, but 
he says nothing of the modern suelia, entitled El rufidn Castrucho (the title given by 
Lope in his Peregrino list), published at Madrid by the Librerias de Don José Ale- 
gria . . . de Denné, in 1837. This suelta, likewise missing in the bibliographies of 
Rennert and Castro, is not without value for the emendation of some of the errors 
of the Parte text. Judging by the versification—3514% redondillas, 39% quintillas 
(mostly copla real), 7% octavas, 6% tercetos, 3% sueltos, 344% liras, 6% octostlabos 
quebrados (pareados)—we have every reason for believing that the 1614 Parte text 
corresponds closely to the original, which, being cited in the first Peregrino list, must 
antedate 1604. The entire lack of romance would almost certainly place the play 
in the 1590-1600 period, if not earlier, as would likewise the fact that most of the 
quintillas are in the copla real form. (The appearance of the very unusual octosilabo 
quebrado in pareados may also have some significance). 

The third play, La gallarda toledana, \ess colorful than the preceding and less 
interesting for its plot than for its poetry, unquestionably belongs to the period 1601— 
1606. Buchanan (Mod. Lang. Notes, 1909, XXIV, p. 199, and The Chronology of 
Lope de Vega’s Plays, Toronto, 1922, p. 19) assigns it to 1603-1606 on the basis of 
internal evidence, and Cotarelo, with the same evidence, proposes 1601-1606, pos- 
sibly 1602. But even without the internal evidence to guide us, the versification 
—83% redondillas, 15144% romance, 144% sonetos—would indicate the first decade 
of the seventeenth century as the period of the play’s composition. 

The next play, El genovés liberal, receives high praise from the editor, who says: 
“Es drama en alto grado interesante, por la gigantesca lucha entre el amor y el 
honor, personificada en dos férreos caracteres.” Structurally, however, the play 
seems weak and its plot not a little absurd. Lope has treated its theme—a faithful 
wife’s defence of her honor—more successfully in such plays as La corona merecida 
and in one of the plays of the present volume, La honra por la mujer. Cotarelo 
believes the play to date from 1604-1614 (it was not mentioned in the first Peregrino 
list, 1604, and was published in Parte IV, 1614). Buchanan had supposed it to be 
earlier (cf. M. L. N., ib.). There is no definite proof of an early date in its versi- 
fication: 60% redondillas; 10144% quintillas; 6% romance; 7% octavas; 9% tercetos; 
44%% sueltos; 1% sonetos; 2% liras. Yet in view of the low percentage of romance, 
the high percentage of tercetos and the absence of a gracioso, I am inclined to believe 
the work to date from before 1600. 

Guerras de amor y de honor, not given in either Peregrino list, is known to us 
only through the suelta now reproduced by Sr. Cotarelo, who believes that it was 
written shortly after the expulsion of the moriscos in 1610, because it contains several 
references to that event. At the same time it should be noted that there is in this 
play a song about an Amarilis, unhappily married, that may refer to dofia Marta de 
Nevares;? if it does, the date would fall between 1616 and 1619 (Lope’s first ac- 
quaintance with her was in 1616; her husband’s death occurred in 1619). If, as has 
been supposed from the statement on the Salv4 suelta, now lost, Antonio de Prado’s 
company first produced the play, the latter date would seem the more likely one, for 


2 4De cudndo acé nos vino? dated 1616-18 by Buchanan, contains a similar song 
about Amarilis (cf. Bib. Aut. Esp., XLI, 201"). 
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Prado probably did not form his own company until after 1616 (cf. Rennert, The 
Spanish Stage, p. 560). At the outside, the dates for this play may be set down as 
1610-1619; its versification is: 38% redondillas; 35% romance; 9% décimas; 10% 
octavas; 1% sueltos; 2% silvas; 1% sonetos; 4% seguidillas. 

We can agree with the editor that the next play, El Hamete de Toledo, which 
starts out well, closes with a very poor third act. The plot was not developed with 
the skill that one might have expected of Lope; there are too many minor episodes, 
too little unity of action, and there is little preparation in the first two acts for the 
violence of the third. Yet there can be no doubt that Lope is the author, for the 
work was cited in the second Peregrino list and published in Parte IX. Though 
Cotarelo says nothing more concerning the date than “‘ es obra de la segunda época 
de Lope ” (when will Lope criticism be rid of such vagueness?), Buchanan had already 
shown the date to be 1606-1609 (cf. M. L. N., ib., p. 200, and The Chronology, etc., 
p. 20). Since Buchanan was unable to give the versification, I add it here: 47% 
redondillas; 19% quintillas; 15% romance; 6% décimas; 144% octavas; 1% tercetos; 
5%% sueltos; 1% sonetos; 4% liras. 

Very little can be said in favor of the seventh play, La hermosa Alfreda, with its 
inverisimilitude in plot and characters. Cited in the first Peregrino list and known 
to have been written pefore 1601, the date of this inexpert piece probably goes back 
several years. The versification is certainly that of the last decade of the century: 
20% redondillas; 54% quintillas; 644% romance; 144% octavas; 6% tercetos; 64% 
sueltos; 14%% silvas; 4% sonetos; 2% liras; 2% cancién. The absence of a gracioso 
from the play and the amounts of quintilla (exceptionally high) and romance lead me 
to believe its date to be about 1595. 

It is strange that Sr. Cotarelo should not have recalled, for the bibliographical 
notes in his introduction, the modern edition of the eighth play, La hermosura 
aborrecida, to be found in the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles (XXXIV). Cotarelo’s 
edition is the better of the two, for he has improved certain readings of the text of 
Parte VII with variants from a manuscript which Hartzenbusch does not seem to 
have consulted. Cotarelo’s condemnation of the play as a ‘‘ conjunto de inverosimi- 
litudes e impropiedades " is merited; Grillparzer likewise found the story “ albern 
genug.”’ Since the play was not cited in the first Peregrino list and was published in 
1617, Cotarelo considers it “‘ de la madurez de su autor.”” An examination of its 
versification will enable us, I believe, to be somewhat more precise. There are 57% 
redondillas; 23% romance; 4% octavas; 2% tercetos; 8% sueltos; 144% sonetos; 444% 
romance in 6 syllable lines (romancillo). The absence of quintillas and décimas and 
the fact that each act begins with redondillas and ends with romance, taken together, 
have some significance for the date. In general Lope tends toward fewer quintillas 
after 1609, even omitting them entirely at times (cf. Buchanan’s Chronology, p. 12). 
Décimas are quite regularly lacking until about 1610 (#., p. 7). From about 1608 
on, the use of romance to close the acts of a play becomes a conscious practice with 
Lope (ib., p. 14). Considering all this, it seems very unlikely that the present 
play could have been written much earlier or much later than 1610. La buena 
guarda (1610) and La dama boba (1613), it might be noted, are quite similar to it in 
versification. 

While Los hidalgos del aldea has a slender enough plot, it is not without interest 
in the depiction of one of the chief characters, the proud, poor, rustic hidalgo, Don 
Blas, unbalanced on the subject of his noble ancestry. In many ways he is merely 
a gracioso. As the editor points out, Don Blas is a figurén, such as became popular 
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in the post-Lopeian theatre; another instance of the marvelous fecundity of the 
master, who not only created a national theatre, but provided his followers with 
characters, plots and often the very text of their comedias. Los hidalgos del aldea 
was included in the Peregrino list of 1618; Cotarelo supposes that it belongs to the 
first decade of the century. The versification—62% redondillas; 2% quintillas; 19% 
romance; 2% décimas; 3% octavas; 6% tercetos; 3% sueltos; 244% sonetos—indicates, 
with a high degree of probability, a date about 1608. I do not favor a much earlier 
date because of the appearance of the décimas and the use of romance to end each act, 
nor a much later date because of the relatively small amount of romance. Compare 
the similar versification of La batalla del honor, of 1608. 

One of the poorest plays in the volume is El hijo sin padre, with a most absurd 
plot, which to the editor seems to have been taken from some book of chivalry. But 
for all that, the work reveals a certain mastery of dramatic technique; to be con- 
vinced of this, one has only to compare it with such a play as Cervantes’ El laberinto 
de amor, likewise caballeresco in character, or even with some of Lope’s own pro- 
ductions, like the last play in this volume, E/ juez en su causa. El hijo sin padre, 
mentioned in the Peregrino list of 1618, seems to belong to the period 1608-1618, 
probably to the latter half. Its versification is 46% redondillas; 29% romance; 
4% décimas; 9% octavas; 4% tercetos; 344% sueltos; 4% silvas; 44% sonetos. My 
belief in the date indicated is based on 1) the use of romance to close each act; 2) 
the employment of décimas; and 3) the occurrence of so high a percentage of romance. 
Compare the similar versification of La portuguesa y dicha del forastero (1615-16?) 
and El desdén vengado (1617). At the same time, I cannot press my opinion in the 
present case too hard, for the play as we know it, with less than 2400 lines, un- 
doubtedly represents a mutilated version. 

In spite of its novelistic plot—the familiar story of the supposed villano who 
performs heroic deeds and turns out to be of royal blood—El hombre por su palabra 
has a certain interest because of its skilful composition and fluent versification. The 
distribution of verse forms is as follows: 29% redondillas; 114% quintillas; 354% 
romance; 8% décimas; 744% octavas; 114%4% tercetos; 5% sueltos; 4% sonetos; 1% 
liras. Romance ends each act. There is an attack on culto poetry, p. 385” (attacks 
on culto style begin in Lope’s theatre about 1609; cf. Buchanan’s Chronology, p. 6). 
In view of this and of the high percentage of romance and décimas, I believe the date 
of the play falls after 1609 or 1610. And since it is included in the second Peregrino 
list, I should assign the work to the period 1609-1618. It is interesting to note that 
there is found in El hombre por su palabra one stanza of redondilla in the cabo roto 
manner (p. 373"). It has been supposed that this fashion in poetry, examples of 
which are also found in the introductory verses of Don Quijote, in the Picara Justina, 
etc., was short-lived, and that it was in vogue only in the period 1604-1606 or shortly 
thereafter (cf. Cervantes, Comedias y entremeses, ed. Schevill y Bonilla, VI, Introd., 
p- 133). Ido not think, however, that the appearance of this one stanza requires us 
to place its date earlier than 1609. Rather, because for the reasons given the play 
seems to have been written after this date, 1 suppose that this short example of 
cabo roto verse is a survival of an earlier practice. 

La honra por la mujer, like the fourth play, has for its subject a wife’s defence of 
her honor. Though better than El genovés liberal, it is no more than an average 
comedia. It was not given in either Peregrino list. A MS copy exists, dated 1622, 
and Cotarelo supposes the play to have been written not much earlier. The versi- 
sification—3214% redondillas; 14% quintillas; 294% romance; 10144% décimas; 
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64%% octavas; 44% sonetos; 6% liras—says nothing definite either for or against the 
assumption that the play falls within the period 1618-1622. 

Although Cotarelo does not believe La ilustre fregona to be by Lope, he includes 
it because it was printed under the latter’s name in the 1641 edition of Parte XXIV. 
Sr. Oliver Asin has also doubted Lope’s authorship. On the other hand there is the 
evidence of Lope’s contemporary, Castillo Solérzano, who attributes the work to 
Lope. And yet it is difficult to accept it as his, for Lope never plagiarized anything 
so slavishly as this play does the novela of the same name by Cervantes. There are 
other indications, too—in the language and in the characterization of such a type as 
Pepin—of a hand other than Lope’s. The problem demands more study. Until 
the play can be shown to be by Lope, the percentage of verse forms is of no sig- 
nificance; the meters and their amounts prove nothing concerning the authorship. 

One is thankful to the editor for making available La ingratitud vengada, which, 
it will be recalled, was praised by Cervantes in Don Quijote (I, 48), no doubt because 
of its realism. It is supposed to be one of Lope’s earliest plays (1587?, Buchanan's 
Chronology, p. 23). In its depiction of underworld types and its general atmosphere, 
it recalls El galén Castrucho. These two works, if we can accept the Parte texts in 
which we know them as not too divergent from the original manuscripts, show Lope 
at the very outset of his career as master of vivid, convincing realism. (For the 
versification of La ingratitud vengada, see Buchanan, Joc. cit.) 

In his introductory remarks concerning E/ ingrato, Sr. Cotarelo does not hesitate 
to accept it as Lope’s. He states that it was first published in “‘ una Parte XXIV 
de Lope (Madrid, 1640), que vid don Nicol4s Antonio, pero del (!) cual hoy no se 
conoce ningiin ejemplar.” Sr. Cotarelo had apparently not seen, before writing his 
introduction, H. C. Heaton’s article ori this spurious Parte XXIV (cf. Mod. Philology, 
XXII, 1925, pp. 283-303). As to the authorship of the play, it is true that in the 
earliest known text, a seventeenth century suelia in a tomo colecticio belonging to 
E. B. Babcock, the author is given as Lope. But this in itself is not sufficient to 
settle the matter. There have been opinions both for and against the attribution of 
the work to Lope (cf. Heaton’s edition of Matos Fragoso’s El ingrato agradecido, 
1926, pp. xxi-xxv). As to the date of the play, assuming it to be by Lope—and 
the assumption is weightier than in the case of La ilustre fregona—the high per- 
centage of décimas (18%) would point to a date after 1620. The text as we know it, 
nowever, was very likely cut—it has only 2436 lines, excluding a short song—so 
that the versification may not be so reliable a guide. There is, however, another 
clue to the date in the statement given at the heading of the play: “ Representdéla 
Antonio de Prado.” As Prado did not become an autor until 1622, the play was 
no doubt written in that year or later. 

As so often in Lope’s theatre, the next play in the volume, El ingrato arrepentido, 
opens with a good first act but descends to a mediocre level. Though not published 
until 1621, in Parte XV, it is of a much earlier date. Cited in the first Peregrino 
list, it antedates 1604. -Its scheme of versification is: 4334% redondillas; 334% 
quintillas; 1444% romance; 3% octavas; 344% sueltos; 1% sonetos; 1% liras. In 
view of the amount of romance, it seems very unlikely that the date can be much 
earlier than 1600. I should place it within the period 1598?—1603. 

A better play than the last is La intencién castigada, another comedia dealing 
with a problem of conjugal honor. It is known to us only in the very incomplete 
text of the Zaragoza, 1630, edition of Parte XXII, which has only 2196 lines, and is 
undoubtedly from 500 to 1000 lines shorter than the original. As this edition 
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contains, moreover, two other plays not by Lope, it might be well to make a closer 
study of La intencién castigada for proof of Lope’s authorship. From a first reading, 
the work might seem to be his. Cotarelo accepts it as such unreservedly, giving it 
high praise. ‘‘ Es de las obras de Lope que mas agradan y satisfacen en la lectura " 
seems, however, excessive. Because the present text of the play is undoubtedly in- 
complete, the percentage of verse forms could not be used for dating it, even though 
we accepted the work as Lope’s. 

The play that follows, El jardin de Vargas, interests us not so much through its 
plot as through its poetry, its dexterous interweaving of courtly and rustic elements 
and its presentation of characters, limited in number and quite completely developed. 
From the culto quality of its language and the fact that the play ends with a floral 
tableau, one wonders whether it was perhaps written for a special performance at 
Court. Of this, however, there is no record. The play is not mentioned in either 
Peregrino list, nor was it published in any of the Partes. It was first printed as a 
suelta, in which it is ascribed to Lope. This, of course, is not sufficient guarantee 
that it is his, any more than it was in the case of El ingrato. And since, as with the 
latter, the text may be incomplete—there are only 2426 lines, exclusive of a few 
songs—we cannot rely with any certainty upon the percentage of metres (55% 
redondillas; 39% romance; 24%4% décimas; 114% octavas; 2% silvas) for determining 
the date. 

Jorge Toledano, which follows, is a mediocre work, of involved plot and subplot, 
dealing with the love affairs of Christians and Moors. Though not published until 
1621, in Parte XVII, the play is considerably earlier. Lope himself states in the 
dedication, ‘‘ esta comedia es de las antiguas mias.’’ Buchanan (M. L. N., ib., p. 
200) and Rennert (“‘ Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega Carpio,”’ 
Revue Hisp., 1915, XX XIII, p. 192) have supposed the play to date from 1595-1597, 
since Agustin Solano, who played the role of Jorge, is known to have been with the 
company of Gaspar de Porres, that represented it, during those years. But as 
Solano, after a short period with another company, was again with Porres in 1600, 
it might also be supposed that Jorge Toledano was not produced until that year or 
later. It may have been because of this uncertainty that Buchanan omitted the 
play from his list in his Chronology. It seems to me, however, that the earlier date 
is the likelier one, considering the very low percentage of romance. (The distri- 
bution of metres is: 45% redondillas; 31144% quintillas; 2% romance; 4% octavas; 
6% tercetos; 11% sueltos; 4% liras.) The play has no gracioso, though this is not so 
sure an indication of an early date as the exceptionally small amount of romance 
and the fact that in general the versification of the play corresponds to that of Lope’s 
theatre before 1600, 

The last play in the volume, El juez en su causa, is for the editor a work of con- 
siderable merit, although he recognizes its ‘‘ falta de arte y regularidad.”” To some 
readers, however, it must appear a very uninteresting work, absurd, melodramatic and 
lacking in poetic expression. Cotarelo, apparently following the bibliographies of 
Rennert and Castro (not always accurate in their references to the Peregrino lists), 
states that the play was mentioned in the 1604 edition of the Peregrino. Asa matter 
of fact, it was first listed in the edition of 1618. The versification itself (47% 
redondillas; 444% quintillas; 18% romance; 6% décimas; 4% octavas; 244% tercetos; 
114% sueltos; 2% sonetos; 44%% liras) would point to a date after 1604 rather than 
before. The appearance of décimas very likely means a date later than 1608, the 
percentage of romance a date before 1615. I believe, therefore, that the play falls 
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within the period 1608-1615. There is no gracioso, which again proves that the 
lack of this character does not necessarily indicate an early date. 

I shall not extend this already lengthy review by enumerating the many textual 
errors and numerous faulty strophic divisions that I have encountered in the volume, 
though this might perhaps be desirable if a second edition is contemplated.* A\l- 
though the editor reminds us that this is no definitive edition, it is a pity that more 
care was not taken in its preparation. Yet despite these objections, one cannot but 
be thankful that the plays have been made available. 


W. L. FicutTer 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Fortunat Strowski, Les Pensées de Pascal, Etude et analyse, Paris, Mellottée, 1930, 

257 Pp- 

Professor Strowski’s study of the Pensées is based not only upon his many years 
of intimacy with Pascalian thought and its environment, but also upon a new con- 
ception of the proper arrangement of these scattered morsels of wisdom which is 
soon to be realized by the publication of the third volume of his edition of Les Guvres 
completes de Pascal (édition Ollendorf-Albin Michel). Professor Strowski agrees 
that Léon Brunschvicg’s masterly edition of the Pensées is thus far the best in 
existence, principally because of his careful reading of the manuscript and the worthy 
manner in which he fulfills his desire to make the fragmentary thoughts comprehen- 
sible to the modern reader. Yet Professor Strowski is not satisfied, for he seeks the 
true Pascal in the Pensées, the Pascalian method of thought as he knows it, and 
which is to be found even in an intimate journal, whose disorder is due to the stupidity 
of an illiterate book-binder of the early eighteenth century, and not to the disorderly 
mental process of its author. This analysis is then doubly significant in that it 
announces a new basis for a reconsideration of the Pensées and at the same time sets 
out to accomplish a redefinition of Pascalian philosophy. 

In reconstructing Pascal from the scattered fragments of his intellectual diary, 
Professor Strowski follows two guides: the intellectual psychology of Pascal and the 
manuscript. A careful study of the former reveals that its dominant characteristic 
is an almost savage tenacity to any given train of ideas upon which Pascal’s mind 
may have embarked, a tenacity that made him cling to a problem until he had 
conquered every difficulty which his stubborn self-criticism could conceive. It was 
this severe discipline that characterized Pascal as a scientist, as a mathematician and 
asa moralist. If the Pensées represent the flower of Pascal's genius, we should expect 
them to be governed by the same thought habits that he displayed in his study con- 
cerning La Pesanteur de l’air, in his Traité du triangle arithmétique and in Les Pro- 
vinciales. 

A critical examination of the manuscript confirms the analysis of Pascal's intel- 
lectual psychology. It was the reviewer's good fortune to have attended the public 
lectures which Professor Strowski delivered at the Sorbonne last winter in connection 
with the Pensées, and at which he showed some thirty or forty lantern-slide repro- 
ductions of the original manuscript on the screen. The handwriting betrays no 
disorder, no disease-wracked brain, no feverish mind led astray by strange hal- 


* Since this article was written, there has appeared a review of the same volume 
by J. F. Montesinos in Revista de filologia espafiola, XVII (1930), 49-68, wherein he 


lists innumerable instances of unsatisfactory emendations, unnecessary divergence 
from the Parte texts, and the like. 
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lucinations. On the contrary, it reveals a mind striving for order, clarity, precision 
and simplicity of expression and thought. Moreover, wherever the manuscript had 
not been cut away, trimmed and patched up by its ignorant binder, it is clear that 
the fragments which Pascal himself jotted down together were intimately related 
to one another. It was then a mistake to separate these fragments, as even M. 
Brunschvicg had done; and in pointing this out, Professor Strowski performs a 
service that is immediately recognized. 

It is not a question of discovering the general plan of a unified composition, when 
one is never sure whether personal notes inscribed for future reference have a general 
plan. It simply means that in preserving the partial unity of the Pensées, whenever 
the manuscript permits, certain phrases take on a new meaning whose accuracy is 
unquestionable. If only for the sake of preserving the contemporaneity of certain 
fragments which Pascal put side by side in his own hand, Professor Strowski’s method 
proves its worth, as, for example, in the case of the four words “‘ Descartes inutile et 
incertain "’ (no. 78 in the Brunschvicg edition). Taken alone, they would seem to 
indicate a wholesale rejection of Cartesian philosophy. However, considered in 
their place on the page of the manuscript, they prove to belong to the period of the 
Provinciales, and thus take on an entirely different meaning. Pascal was undoubtedly 
concerned with nothing more than the possibility of utilizing Descartes’ explanations 
of Grace or the Eucharist for the famous letters he was preparing. 

An interpretation of the Pensées necessarily brings with it a definition of Pasca- 
lian philosophy, and this Professor Strowski considers the main task of his study. 
To him Pascal is above all a humanist, in the sense that he is homocentrique. Man is 
the center of his researches; if Pascal studies science, it is for the benefit of humanity; 
if he seeks truth, it is not abstract veracity, but moral truth. Religious experience 
itself is not essentially mystic but an expression and a need of human nature. As 
for considering Pascal a sceptic, Professor Strowski is of a contrary opinion. Much 
of the scepticism in the Pensées, he points out, if examined in its context, proves to 
be argumentation set up purposely in order to be refuted as error. Pascal’s early 
pessimism led neither to stoicism nor to scepticism, but to faith and to a feverish 
preoccupation with the problems of human happiness. If we use the term “ fever- 

‘ish,’ we do not mean to suggest that Pascal’s mental faculties had in the least 
degenerated after his “‘ conversion.”” Professor Strowski once and for all dispels 
any legend of Pascal’s mental unbalance with ample evidence from the manuscript. 
In this connection we may recall the warning of Emile Faguet to the effect that, two 
years after his accident at Neuilly bridge, Pascal wrote the Provinciales. This cer- 
tainly does not indicate decay. 

Professor Strowski completes his analysis of the Pensées with a consideration 
of their literary form and worth. From this point of view, he studies the relationship 
of Pascal to his models, Montaigne and Epictetus, and elaborates on the geometric 
precision and the dramatic tendencies of Pascal’s vocabulary and syntax. A final 
chapter dealing with the influences of the Pensées on French thought concludes this 
ample and significant study. The fact that it is the work of a disciple of Pascal— 
surely no one has labored more patiently, more consistently and more sympathetically 
to expound /e pascalisme to his contemporaries than Fortunat Strowski—explains its 
weakness and its merit. In the first place, it isan apotheosis of Pascal. In the second 
place, it is marked by a Pascalian humanism and universality, and thus is not guilty 
of a scholarship which is confined to sterile erudition. 

Maurice HALPERIN 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
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Edmond Lacoste, Bayle, nouvelliste et critique littéraire, suivi d'une nouvelle édition 
des pamphlets de Bayle contre le maréchal de Luxembourg, Paris, Librairie Picart, 
1930, 274 and 92 pp. 

Justice has already been done to the literary criticism of Pierre Bayle in the 
thesis of H. E. Smith and more recently in an article published by H. E. Haxo in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. M. Lacoste reopens 
the question without substantially adding to our information. He has not explained 
in his Introduction, as is the custom, why he found the two works just mentioned 
unsatisfactory, and although they both figure in his bibliography, to all appearances 
it would seem that he had not read them. Nor does he cite Professor Tilley’s 
Decline of the Age of Louis XIV, which was published in 1929 and where an able 
chapter summarizes Bayle’s writings. It seems an unnecessary piece of labor to 
duplicate in this way a subject which in itself is far from representing an important 
phase of Bayle’s activities. As in the case of his predecessors in the field, M. Lacoste 
vacillates in his thesis with the result that we are led to a conclusion like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Ses jugements d’ensemble . . . ne frappent tant le lecteur que parce qu’elles 
sont trés rares.”. And in Haxo: “ In this indifference (to the Quarrel of the Ancients 
and the Moderns) we may see a proof of his lack of interest in matters purely liter- 
ary ”’; or in Smith: “ It is clear that with Bayle literature is hardly a matter of art 
and that he is not a man of artistic discernment " (p. 113). This is not to say that 
M. Lacoste has not fairly placed the part which literature takes in Bayle’s work, for 
these qualifying remarks serve to offset any false impression that might be created 
by such a lengthy insistence on Bayle as a literary critic. 

It must be remembered, of course, that the modern limited conception of 
literature was not common in the seventeenth century when it was usual to in- 
clude under this rubric almost everything but the “ viandes creuses” as Bayle 
qualified purely literary productions, such as poetry and novels. Moreover, the 
Calvinistic temperament of Bayle made him somewhat contemptuous of “ frivo- 
lous "’ literature. The two undertakings to which the refugee of Rotterdam devoted 
most of his energies, Nouvelles de la République des Lettres and the Dictionnaire, 
were learned journals. The first, in which Bayle makes considerable concession to 
popular taste and where we expect to find a good deal of space given to literature, 
contains very little to our purpose. This is partly due to the dearth of books in 
Rotterdam. The nature of the Dictionnaire, in which Bayle sets out to emend the 
works of Moréri and others, is apparent even in those articles concerning great 
writers. M. Lacoste has selected those on Charron, Pascal and Moliére for special 
study and analysis of the method of Bayle. The real service which Bayle rendered 
to criticism, his emphasis on impartiality and accuracy, is manifest in these selections. 
The question of Bayle’s literary taste is again discussed in this book. M. Lacoste 
bases most of his arguments tending to prove that Bayle was greatly preoccupied 
with the problem on his early correspondence with his brother where we see him 
interested in matters of style. Bayle’s provincial origin and his isolation from 
Paris caused him to be sensitive to his lack of elegance and polish. In M. Lacoste’s 
quotations he appears as fatillon on questions of orthography as the most rigid purist. 

Apart from the strictures already placed upon this book, it must be said that 
M. Lacoste has performed a thorough piece of research. His illustrations are more 
ample and his method more exact than in the two pioneer works on the subject. 
Mr. Haxo’s quotations are particularly misleading because they are left without 
reference to their context, while M. Lacoste analyzes the entire article from which he 
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draws his conclusions. The study is supplemented with a reprint of Bayle’s pam- 
phiets on Luxembourg which M. Ascoli first edited, from a different manuscript, in 
the Revue des Livres anciens in 1916. The present edition has been annotated with 


painstaking care. 
A. E. A. NAUGHTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Nellie Nicolet, Der Dialekt des Antronatales: Lautlehre, Formenlehre, Texte, Glossar. 
Betheft zur Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, Heft 79, Halle (Saale), Nie- 
meyer, 1929, 212 pp., map. 

The dialect of the Antrona valley is so highly developed phonetically that its 
aspect shows a tremendous linguistic transformation in the course of its history. 
Generally post-tonic syllables, especially in polysyllabic words, have tended to drop, 
and often only the accented syllable remains. These, of course, are the general 
characteristics of the dialects spoken in the region adjacent to the Antrona valley. 

This study, in its way, adds, therefore, material to the wealth of Romance 
linguistics. The author has visited the various towns of this region at different 
times, and has collected a sufficient amount of linguistic and historical data, which 
have served as guides in her work. Particular consideration has been given to the 
phonetic evolution of the dialect, the first few pages being assigned to the history of 
the Antrona valley. Limited space has been devoted to etymological and gram- 
matical phenomena. The study is well documented; but a broader consideration 
should have been given to philological aspects, for the reader is often left in the dark 
as to phonetic evolution and linguistic changes, since, as it is, a large number of 
vocables in themselves fail to reveal their historical development. The treatment 
of verb conjugations could have been somewhat more extensive, since only a few 
have been considered. There are, also, some dialect texts in phonetic transcription, 
one accompanied by a literal rendition in Italian. The glossary, with Italian equiva- 
lents, at the end of the volume contains all the words that have been used as ex- 
amples in the course of the treatise. The linguistic value of this work lies in the 
fact that it is the first attempt at a serious study of the dialect of the Antrona valley. 

Lewis A. ONDIS 

Oxto UNIVERSITY, 

ATHENS, O. 


Edmond Faral, La Légende Arthurienne: Etudes et Documents. Premidre Partie. 

Les plus anciens Textes. I, Des Origines & Geoffroy de Monmouth. II, Geoffroy 

de Monmouth. , III, Documents, Paris, Champion, 1929. 

This is a book of capital importance to all students of medieval romance. In 
the three volumes which have thus far appeared, M. Faral has undertaken an ex- 
haustive study of all the texts which contributed to the development of the Arthurian 
cycle, from the De Excidio et Conquestu Britanniae of Gildas through the works of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. His method is very thorough: he analyzes in detail the early 
monuments of British history written in England, and determines so far as possible 
the source of each episode. This analysis is applied to all the events recorded in 
the early chronicles, not merely to the ones which concern Arthur. Taking the 
report of what happened in the period of Roman dominance, for instance, the author 
demonstrates that this is very often a mosaic of information or misinformation 
derived from earlier writers: scraps of material from classical geographers, statements 
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from Orosius, Solinus, or Isadore of Seville, chronology or synchronizations from 
sources like the Liber Pontificalis, details from saints’ lives and ecclesiastical history. 

This method requires, of course, a wide and detailed knowledge of the Latin 
sources at the disposal of those who wrote history or pseudo-history in Britain. 
The analysis, having been applied to the earlier, less controversial period of the 
Roman occupation, is applied likewise to the more disputed era of Arthur’s wars 
against the Anglo-Saxons. Thus every section of each redaction of the composite 
history attributed to ‘ Nennius” is resolved into its original elements, so far as that 
is possible. We learn that the authors of this work used a Table of the Races of 
Mankind, composed in the sixth century and based on Tacitus and the Bible; a 
chronology contained in the Cursus Paschalis of Victor of Aquitaine; the histories of 
Orosius and Bede; suggestions in the Chronicle of Fredegarius and the Liber Historiae 
Francorum; earlier genealogies; and finally a Liber Sancti Germani dealing with the 
time of Arthur. In this composite monument the predominant tone is ecclesiastical, 
not nationalistic; the style is hagiographical, and Arthur does not appear as a king 
destined to become a hero of romance. It is made clear that the events borrowed 
from Bede are localized in the North of England, whereas those derived from the 
Liber Sancti Germani are moved to the South of Wales. M. Faral finds in “ Nennius” 
no evidence of a popular, national tradition concerning an idealized hero named 
Arthur, prevalent among the people. 

In the second volume, the works of Geoffrey of Monmouth are analyzed in the 
same way. There is a thorough discussion of the provenance of every episode in 
the Historia Regum Britanniae, and here again many borrowings, large and small, 
are traced to sources such as Virgil, ‘‘ Nennius,” Statius, the Bible, the chronicle of 
St. Jerome, Bede’s De Temporum Ratione as well as the Historia Ecclesiastica, and 
the Polyhistoria of Solinus. Much of the expanded narrative about Arthur is reduced 
to a tissue of similar borrowings. With so much explained by learned tradition and 
classical echoes, very little is left to be attributed to Celtic tradition, and M. Faral 
rejects Geoffrey’s story about the vetustissimus liber as a complete fraud. 

The value of this method is that it enormously simplifies a vexed and difficult 
problem of literary history. Every paragraph which can be proved, by actual 
verbal similarity, to have been taken from a classical source, is so much matter 
removed from controversy and placed in the realm of established fact. The sum 
total of such unquestionable proofs has greatly reduced the subjects for dispute and 
speculation. Ina number of cases, to be sure, the presence of Celtic material is un- 
questioned: for instance, where Geoffrey borrowed sections of “‘Nennius” of ad- 
mittedly Irish or Welsh learned tradition—but it is always learned, not popular 
tradition. Ina number of other cases, moreover, M. Faral ends with a frank nescio; 
but it is obvious that he is always inclined to believe in some other explanation than a 
popular Celtic tradition. He minimizes the importance of the Mabinogion as late 
and imitative tales; he puts down the name Avallo as an invention of Geoffrey's; 
he finds classical origins for the legend of the Isle of the Blessed; he suggests that 
Morgan and her eight sisters are an imitation of the Muses, and that Estrildis, 
mistress of King Locrinus, may be imitated from the Roman nymph Egeria. Not 
all of these suggestions are made with the same finality, nor are all equally convincing. 
For instance, if Pomponius Mela, in his De Situ Orbis, admits that his Blessed Isle 
of Sena is Celtic, and consecrated to a Celtic divinity, is it not possible that the story 
was known directly on Celtic territory, without recourse to the Latin author? If 
Geoffrey had copied the words of Pomponius Mela, there would be no doubt that he 
got this piece of Celtic lore indirectly, by way of Rome; as it is, the possibility re- 
mains that he used a more direct channel. 
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In an attempt to find a source for every detail, an analyst is sometimes tempted 
to establish a specific origin for literary conventions so general as to be practically 
untraceable. Thus, the appearance of a dragon or comet in the sky as a portent of 
great events was a matter of too general belief for us to be able to surmise whence 
Geoffrey derived it; it is possible, for instance, that Geoffrey had more than the 
Virgilian description of the Cyclops in mind when he described Arthur’s combat on 
Mont-Saint-Michel. Moreover, it sometimes happens that a famous classical 
analogue is itself but one instance of a formula widely disseminated in the folk-lore 
of many countries. Despite all the dangers attendant upon the use of analogues 
from folk-lore, the modern médrchen will be found useful when they offer a more 
logical treatment of a situation than does an older medieva! version. I think that 
this might be found true of Pwyll penndeuic Dyvet and Ider, for instance. These are, 
however, questions of minor importance here. It is not the purpose of M. Faral to 
enter into questions of folk-lore; the task he has set himself is sufficiently imposing, 
and he has performed it with brilliant thoroughness. 

In all science, it is assumed that the simplest complete explanation of a certain 
body of phenomena is to be preferred to more complicated ones. The simpler 
explanation is indeed only to be relinquished—such is our conventional definition of 
truth—when it is found not to be complete. For a great number of the problems of 
Arthurian scholarship M. Faral has provided both the simplest and most complete 
solution thus far suggested, and that must be, according to our relative definition, 
the truth. For other matters there may be some question as to the completeness 
of the explanation, but never as to its simplicity and directness, or the clarity of its 
presentation. The work as a whole provides a welcome clarification of our study 
of the Arthurian legend. 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH 

NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 


Georg Ellinger, Geschichte der neulateinischen Literatur Deutschlands im sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert, I, Italien und der deutsche Humanismus in der neulateinischen Lyrik, 
Berlin u. Leipzig, Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1929, 20 M. 

Habent sua fata libelli., The immortality which was claimed by a myriad 
artisans of Ciceronian intricacies and by as many manufacturers of Vergilian and 
Catullian centos faded into a trance that has lasted a century and a half. But the 
lethargy is passing, and interest in the Latin literature of the Renaissance seems to 
have revived during the last decade. Chamard’s call met with a quick, perhaps all 
too quick response in D. Murarasu’s summary of the Neo-Latin poetry of the Re- 
naissance in France (1928); Erich Schmidt's forty-year-old wish for a history of Neo- 
Latin poetry in Germany is coming true now in Ellinger’s great work in course of 
publication, of which two volumes have been published so far. 

It has been clear to all students of the Renaissance that a full comprehension 
of the vernacular literatures could not be reached without a knowledge of humanist 
letters. Unfortunately, this terra incognita has presented many an obstacle to the 
explorer. Its very nature, its epigonous character, the scarcity of material in our 
libraries, the dearth of reprints were well-nigh insurmountable hindrances to the few 
spirits in quest of adventure in this neglected field. Lack of interest stopped Geiger’s 
Vierteljahrsschrift; the promising Lat. Lit. denkmdler des XV. u. XVI. Jhdts. were 
discontinued after their nineteenth number,—let us hope, not for ever. But now, 
things seem to have taken a turn for the better: the Biblioteca storica del Rinascimento 
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has just published Toffanin’s lucid exposition of the essence of Humanism (1929); 
Sainati’s (1919) and Calisti’s (1926) interesting monographs and Mustard’s series of 
excellent text editions were followed by Paoli’s (1926) and F. A. Gragg’s (1927) 
humanist anthologies to both of which Tincani’s chrestomathy (1901) is still prefer- 
able; but in this necropolis of books, a trumpet call is sounded by Ellinger’s important 
work, which fulfills a forty-year-old promise of the seventy-year-old scholar whose 
little anthology has rendered excellent service to all those interested in the humanist 
lyric of Germany. 

Hitherto, Flamini’s, Rossi’s, and Gaspary’s great works have had to guide those 
who searched the Kulturproblem of humanist poetry; on a lesser scale, Scherillo’s 
recent and still unfinished manuals will also be found serviceable. Yet, these works, 
rightly or wrongly, treated the writings of the Italian humanists as part and parcel 
of Italian literature. Ellinger’s method radically differs from theirs. He strictly 
confines himself to a treatment of the Latin poetry of the Renaissance, and, as the 
Neo-Latin poetry of Germany is merely a reflection of the humanist poetry of Italy, 
he devotes to the latter nearly three-fourths of the volume under consideration 
(352 pages out of 505). His method is to trace the evolution of the genres; he studies 
only the lyric poetry in the first volume, and promises to present the history of the 
epic, dramatic, and didactic poetry in the fourth volume of his work. Impatience 
may cause the reader to feel that this positivistic analysis is artificial; but let this 
not be considered derogatory to Ellinger’s work which is of capital value to all 
students of Renaissance letters whether Romance or Germanic. 

A brief introductory chapter surveys the lyric poetry of the fourteenth century, 
in the course of which one would have wished for a somewhat more ample treatment 
of Boccaccio; the humanists of the fifteenth century are considered more at length, 
especially Enea Silvio, Fiielfo, and Antonio Beccadelli. A brilliant chapter is 
devoted to Pontano and his circle, in which Sannazaro’s picture could not be given 
proper relief as he will be portrayed more completely in the fourth volume. Ferrara’s 
and Florence's circles follow, and Poliziano’s masterful characteristics is one of the 
high points of the work. Rome’s Neo-Latin poets are accorded a place of honor 
as sixteenth century Rome was the radiant focus of humanist literature. Chapters 
on the North Italian contemporaries of these “Classics,” on the transition to the 
Baroque, and on the decadence of humanist lyric are followed by an exceedingly 
instructive synthesis on the form and content of Neo-Latin lyric’ poetry. 

But this skeleton can give only a very faint idea of the wealth of information and 
fine analyses based throughout more on a first-hand knowledge of the tremendous 
material dealt with than on bibliographic erudition. Why Ellinger prefers not to 
give bibliographic references, is not explained, and it is at times regrettable. To be 
sure, a great deal of such information is found in the aforementioned general histories 
of the period; but the reader would have been even more grateful if Ellinger had at 
least supplemented them by listing references of recent date. 

The great discredit into which Neo-Latin poetry had fallen in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, made it appear in a uniform twilight to many a scholar. 
Ellinger felicitously dispels the haze, and shows that the line of development runs 
uninterruptedly from Petrarch to the decadence of the early Baroque. Petrarch 
still vacillated between allegorism and individualism; his successors were absorbed 
by a stiff and impersonal formalism; but around the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the traditionally true and consecrated character of the Renaissance appeared here 
also: Pontano, Strozzi, and Poliziano stood out as the leaders of a generation whose 
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paramount aim in poetry was to reveal their egos. The turn of the sixteenth century 
brought about a new trend, and the ego of the poet paled before the all-importance of 
formal perfection. The tendency of art for art’s sake produced a worship of balance 
and statuesque beauty, a true Alexandrianism, which hid the germ of decadence in 
itself, and finally degenerated into the formalism of the Baroque. 

The prevalent genre was erotic poetry. Whether Burckhardt’s reasons fully 
account for the vogue, cannot be decided for the moment. At any rate, it presents 
a psychological problem hitherto unsolved. Ellinger expounds at length the con- 
ventionality of this love lyric, and his citation of a momentous passage of Lodovico 
Pascale must not be forgotten when judging the amorous lucubrations of countless 
humanist poets. His rapprochement between troubadour and humanist lyrics is 
highly suggestive and would have deserved more ample consideration. Neo-Latin 
religious poetry, though less in amount, must not be forgotten when probing ramifica- 
tions of Humanism. Though this volume does not deal with the greatest religious 
poems of the period, it thoroughly demonstrates that the legend of the absolute 
paganism of Humanism has no factual basis. True enough, the Quattrocento 
treated religion in a conventional manner, but the Reformation had in its wake a new 
zeal which culminated in Vida’s Christiad. Occasional poetry of the worst kind that 
busied the humanist poets to a very great extent little justifies their traditional 
apotheosis of the vates, and yet one of their greatest merits consists in enhancing the 
social rating of the man of letters in general. 

But these are merely the high points of Ellinger’s work. In the course of 
reading the book, questions and problems arise which the author could not possibly 
discuss. The relationship of humanist poetry to the vernacular is barely touched 
upon; the inner and formal influence of the Classics is scarcely mentioned: all this 
is left over to future investigators. The aesthetic value of all this literature, with a 
few notable exceptions, may be questioned, but its value for cultural history and for 
the formation of all the national literatures of the Western world is beyond any doubt: 
it created the mould in which they evolved and attained their heyday in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Deep gratitude of all students of the Renaissance and 
the Baroque is due to Ellinger for having created a sound basis for future research, 
and let it be hoped that he will soon bring to a conclusion the great work, which is 
worthy of the master to whose memory it is dedicated: Erich Schmidt. 


ARPAD STEINER 
HuNTER COLLEGE 


Charles Philip Wagner, El Libro del Cauallero Zifar (El Libro del Cauallero de Dios), 
Part I, Text. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1929, xviii + 532 pp. 
(University of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, Vol. V). 

In 1903 Professor Wagner published in La Revue Hispanigque (X, 5-104) a study 
of The Sources of El Cavallero Cifar which has remained until now the most important 
work on the first Spanish novel of chivalry and has been used extensively by Menéndez 
y Pelayo in the Origines de la Novela and by all subsequent historians of Spanish 
literature. At the time his article was published Professor Wagner announced that 
he was working on a critical edition of the novel which would make it accessible to 
those scholars who had not been able to lay hands on any of the rather rare copies 
of Heinrich Michelant’s edition (Tiibingen, 1872). The first part of the promised 
work containing the text and variants is now at hand. The rest of the critical 
apparatus—“ paleographical, textual and other notes, a new study of the sources and 
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literary relationships of the Zifar, a grammar and a glossary”—is to follow in a 
second volume. 

It is not necessary to wait for the appearance of this second part to learn some 
of the results of Professor Wagner’s researches since 1903. In the short Introduction 
to the present volume he mentions three additional sources for the novel—Pseudo- 
Seneca, Aristotle and the Troy legend—which he has discovered since that time. 
He also revises his former opinions with regard to the relative age and importance 
of the two extant manuscripts. When he wrote his earlier article he believed that 
the beautiful Paris manuscript antedated the mutilated and carelessly written one 
in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid. He is now persuaded that the Madrid 
manuscript dates from the 14th century and the Paris manuscript from the 15th; 
and that the Paris manuscript and the Seville edition of 1512 go back to some common 
source and present a modernized and revised redaction of the text made, not by the 
original author, but by someone who wanted to put new life into an oid story. He 
suggests that even the older Madrid manuscript may be a revision of the original 
text, which perhaps ended with the conclusion of the adventures of the Rey de 
Menton, and that the didactic ‘‘Castigos” and the adventures of Roboan are addi- 
tions of a later date. 

Because of its greater antiquity and relative nearness to the original, Professor 
Wagner has used the Madrid manuscript, which was entirely unknown to Michelant, 
as his basic text. It is, however, so full of errors and lacunae that he has found it 
necessary to supplement or correct it on almost every page with material from the 
other two versions. The didactic portion of the work he has also collated with 
Knust’s edition of the Flores de Filosofia (Dos Obras Diddcticas y Dos Leyendas, 
Madrid, 1878). The task of thus restoring the text has been a gigantic one, calling 
for an immense amount of detailed work and frequent personal judgments, not only 
because of the inadequacy of the original manuscript, but because the supplementary 
sources both date from different periods and show the linguistic and grammatical 
peculiarities of their times. 

On the question of the original date of composition of the novel, which has 
recently been discussed in an article by Erasmo Buceta (‘‘Algunas notas histéricas 
al prélogo del ‘Cavallero Zifar,’” Revista de Filologia Espafiola, XVII, 18-36), 
Professor Wagner has discovered no evidence to lead him to change the opinion 
expressed in the Sources of El Cavallero Cifar, that it was written about 1300, as the 
events mentioned in the prologue would indicate. The eulogy of Queen Maria de 
Molina, which has been a stumbling block to the efforts of scholars to date the novel, 
he considers a marginal gloss. 

He adds some new and interesting evidence of the popularity of the Cifar during 
the 14th century, a popularity which can be easily understood when one remembers 
that it offered its readers a variety of their favorite literary fare—chivalrous ad- 
ventures, moral counsels, fairy tales, miracles, and, in the person of the ribaldo, a 
dash of the picaresque. 

The text itself is clearly printed and well spaced. There are several beautiful 
plates reproducing some of the finest portions of the Paris manuscript, a specimen 
page of the Madrid manuscript, and the title page of the Seville edition. 

Every medievalist and everyone interested in Hispanic studies will take pleasure 
in so careful and scholarly a piece of work and will look forward eagerly to the second 
part of Professor Wagner’s study. 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
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James Huneker, Essays. . . . Selected with an Introduction by H. L. Mencken, 

New York, Scribner’s Sons, 1929, xxii + 492 pp. 

If ever there was a submerged minority that did unrewarded yeoman’s service 
in the cause of culture,—and especially French culture,—it was that “ wicked” 
group stigmatized as Fin de Siécle, some thirty-five or forty years ago. Among them 
Vance Thompson (French Portraits, 1900) was perhaps the most ebullient and the 
least reliable; Richard Hovey, the most laborious, modest and lovable; James 
Huneker, the most candid and competent. They were discoverers, the revealers to 
America of the modernities of that blessed period when Nietzsche, Cézanne, Rimbaud, 
Van Gogh, Richard Strauss, de Gourmont, Stendhal, Laforgue or Gauguin, were 
still to be “‘discovered and revealed.’””’ What a booty of culture to conquer! Into 
this new esthetic paradise they rushed, with a whoop, with the joy,—and the naiveté, 
sometimes,—of children in a room packed with unknown toys and treasure. They 
grasped everything, they admired everything. It was all astonishingly new, strangely 
attractive, vaguely mysterious. . . . And Huneker too, who represents them well, 
loved and lauded much and many,—and ‘“‘to those who loved much, much shall be 
forgiven.” 

Forgiven? But how venial and insignificant are his peccadilloes,—his too all- 
embracing sympathy, his too uncritical enthusiasm,—when compared to the un- 
forgivable sins of the academic criticism at his time on French art and letters! 

In this field the academic critique in general, during that period, remained 
uninformed and incompetent. Notwithstanding the sympathetic study on Baude- 
laire by Professor J. A. Harrison in 1875, it still feared this ‘‘mad and decadent poet’’ 
in 1900. It praised Florian, Sardou and Sully-Prudhomme rather than Flaubert 
or Verlaine. Even Maupassant was suspected, and Maeterlinck a degenerate a la 
Nordau. It ignored rather disdainfully every French artist or author, who showed 
power and originality. Most of this criticism followed in the wake of Max Nordau’s 
Degeneration—and some of it still does today. The cult of the mediocre and the un- 
original knew triumphant hours. The safe and the second-hand was exalted in art— 
and the work of every innovator appeared as little more than the antics of a super- 
esthetic madman. Against the dogma of general decadence there appeared intelligent 
protests, such as Regeneration, a Reply to Max Nordau, with an Introduction by N. 
M. Butler, 1896, and, in the more limited field of French painting and literature, 
Huneker and his companions for fifteen years and more, were almost the only ones 
to show understanding of values,—almost the only ones to turn their faces towards 
the new daybreak in the arts. 

Most of the French artists they acclaimed had been labeled and classified by 
Max Nordau in his. museum of the horrors of literary degeneracy. At the same time 
as the Chap Book (1894), their short-lived periodical, M“* New York (1895), printed, 
either in French or in translation, poems and prose by Verlaine, Laforgue, Charles 
Cros, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck, Paul Fort, de Gourmont, Jammes, Mallarmé and 
Marcel Schwob. Soon Vance Thompson and Huneker launched their clamorous 
essays on modern letters and art,—and if then they clamored in the desert, they 
nevertheless clamored loud enough to have awakened echoes all these many years. 
For Young America of today is still ‘discovering’ some of the poets and painters 
they revealed thirty-five years ago. In 1929, Frances Newman, in the preface to 
her mistranslation of Laforgue’s Moralités, still stressed that this poet was dernier cri: 
“No one else has offered Laforgue to America.’’ And, in general, the international 
culture of Young America is by no means superior to that of Huneker’s group— 
notwithstanding decades of ‘‘revelations’’ and innumerable translations. 
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This international culture, this wide awareness of every new artistic effort, was 
to Huneker not mere information—it was a jumping board to intellectual enthusiasms. 
H. L. Mencken in his Introduction, tends to underestimate the intensity of Huneker’s 
impassioned fervor for art,—and for art only, without any social, religious, moralizing 
or propagandist admixtures. He presents him largely as an anecdotier, as a collector 
of marginalia, nosing into the more personal and less delightful sides of the lives of 
celebrities. Yet, this preference for “‘anecdotage,” obvious enough in Huneker’s 
conversation, was but an accident in his work,—one of its weaker aspects, originating, 
no doubt, from his labors as a journalist, who always has to be more or less of a public 
amuseur. Huneker was much more than a dazzling conversationalist or a talented 
and versatile art chronicler for the Sunday section of respectable newspapers. He 
had a faith and a mission,—and he was conscious of them. He had caught some of 
the heroic belief in pure art from the modern movements in Europe, and for this 
conception he battled here with an admirable consistency. 

He glorified art as such, and he did not adore any other gods. He praised at 
the same time Hello, the mystic, and Friedrich Nietzsche; Stendhal, the amoralist, 
and Villiers de I’Isle Adam, the militant catholic; Max Stirner, the individualist, 
and Rémy de Gourmont, the eclectic. He defended them in “little reviews,” brave 
vance-guards, forlorn hopes vowed to an early death, and, among general indifference, 
he protested by his attitude against the growing commercialization of art and 
literature, against the reign of the best-seller and of the “‘popular success.” In all 
of them he searched for intensity and novelty of thought, for intensity and novelty 
of artistic expression,—and for nothing else. He did not proclaim the cult of the 
proletarian nor that of an aristocracy, and he certainly had no sympathy for the 
bourgeois-art of his period. What he glorified was that art which transcends these 
social classifications,—Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Cézanne or Rimbaud, Michel- 
angelo’s Night or Goya’s Grotesques. . . . He considered the religion, the philosophies 
and general ethic beliefs of the artist as unessential, and without real significance for 
his esthetic achievement. The Zarathustra interested him primarily as a work of 
art, and he did not feel any more obliged to accept Nietzsche’s doctrines than to be 
converted to Greek religion because he admired the Venus of Milo, or to Catholicism 
because he understood the beauty of Notre Dame or the Divine Comedy. This 
gospel he upheld with an impassioned and admirable faith. H.L. Mencken believes 
that “ Huneker’s excess of eclecticism, his chief defect, was probably largely grounded 
upon simple amiability” (p. xvii). However, his civilized catholicity of taste was 
rather a consequence of a systematic intellectual attitude. This he shared with 
Rémy de Gourmont under whose sign and influence the greater part of his critical 
work was written, especially after their memorable meeting of 1907. His books are 
a compendium of the best that yesterday had to offer—and if many of the reverences 
of yesterday have gone the way of all esthetics, the majority of his admirations are 
still today accessible to the cultivated minority. 

However, I am willing to admit that he admired too much and too readily; that 
he practised Verhaeren’s ‘“‘admirez-vous les uns les autres” somewhat too literally. 
In doing so he remained one of the dilletanti, of the gourmets of art and knowledge, who 
took their color not only from Gourmont, but from des Esseintes and from Montes- 
quiou-Fezensac. Like them, he was a collector of rare books, rare souls and rare 
vagaries. In his collecting mania, he belonged to that fin de siécle in which the best 
and the weaker, the merely fashionable and epoch-making novelties were strangely 
mingled. He represents well that time of Art and artichokes, when a gentleman 
knew his quail and his wine and his Whistlers; when the discoverer of El Greco, 
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Montesquiou-Fezensac, perorated before the Four Hundred: “ You have a Petroleum 
King, but where is your King of Beauty?”’; when ladies 4 la Aubrey Beardsley, with 
lace-ruffied décolleté and with puff-sleeves, had the gleam of dark Decadence and 
Perfect Wagnerism in their lustrous eyes. . . . This must have been a daily paradise 
for an esthete, all of this art,—good, indifferent, interesting, bad, stirring or lame,— 
which brought him a spiritual adventure a day. And as Mario Pilo, a representative 
esthetician of that time, has expounded, everything,—from the elegant swinging of a 
cane or the degustation of a rare wine to a symphony of Bach,—was an “esthetic 
experience.” It is evident that Huneker’s eclecticism was not only temperamental 
or suggested by Rémy de Gourmont. It was part and parcel of his period,—the 
period of Strauss ecstasies and of the Blaue Donau, of Oscar Wilde and the Green 
Carnation, of Villiers de l’Isle Adam, who “knew all forms of intellectual intoxi- 
cation,” and of Verdi’s Othello, of the Diaboliques and La Bas, of Liichow's and 
Mouquin’s; of guinea-hen in ‘“‘weinkraut,” and Mathias Griinewald; of sparkling 
‘“‘Johannesheimer” and Sarah Bernhardt; of social revolt and la douceur de vivre. . . . 
But this ever-changing kaleidoscope of life and art in which Huneker took his daily 
delight, never dulled his critical faculty or modified his fundamental attitude. Not- 
withstanding his myriad-minded sympathies, he had real reverence only for the 
greater artist and for the best in his work. His real preferences went to “unpopular” 
art,—to that art that seems to appeal only to a minority in each generation. 

No temperament could be less suited to the raw realities of war and its exasper- 
ating nationalisms, nor to the rows and revolutions of the post-war period. This 
cosmopolitan of the higher culture,—in company with all the dilletanti of the Seven 
Arts,—was swept down by the avalanche. Mencken depicts him at the end of his 
life, wandering like a soul in purgatory, through the darkened halls of his former 
triumphs, a victim of that ‘‘ Jacquerie whose horrible symbol is Prohibition,” standing 
lugubrious, ill and sad in that creepy inferno,—Liichow’s with the “Pilsner taps 
running coca-cola.” But I regret that he did not represent him also in his decades 
of glory, with his flowing mane and his straight features of a Donatello saint, such 
as he was when he accompanied Rémy de Gourmont to the Wagner concerts. Rather 
than a journalistic Huneker ‘‘steaming his tonsils comfortably” with innumerable 
steins of Pilsner and piling up apocryphal anecdotes,—this is the image that befits 
him essentially, that represents the aristocratic fastidiousness and the noble en- 
thusiasms of his inner self. 

This volume of selections contains, among other studies, the essays on Villiers 
de I’Isle Adam, Stendhal, Flaubert, Baudelaire, Anatole France, Huysmans, Cézanne, 
Monticelli, Rodin, Laforgue, etc. It may be noted that the “unpublished Flaubert 
letter,” reproduced in fac-simile on p. 203, is not unpublished: it appeared in the 
Romanic Review, April-June, 1927 (XVIII, pp. 149-152, published by Irving 
Brown). 

G. L. VAN ROOsBROECK 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN LITERATURE IN 1930 


If a digression be in order before touching upon the material proper, let us recail 
the sensation created among literary circles by the appearance two seasons ago of 
the literary journal, Pegaso. In point of fact, the sensation centered about the 
explosive character of Giovanni Papini’s article “‘ This Literature of Ours,” featured 
in No. I, Vol. I, of the Pégaso. It was obvious that the magazine started with 
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material of a polemical nature, “launching an attack against the spirit or domination 
of criticism on literary production (spirit of Croce).” Now, the vitality and freshness 
that characterized the first issues of this magazine have in no wise suffered dilution, 
and, judging from the preéminence of the contributors and the quality of the con- 
tributions, the magazine is destined to enjoy a vigorous life. It continues and will 
continue to be, let us hope, a literary journal representative of Italy’s intellectuals 
and men of letters. Of course, we should not overlook the fact that the success of 
the magazine thus far is due, in a large measure, to the eclectic personality of its 
editor and founder, Ugo Ojetti. 

And speaking of literary journals, some changes in old publications and new 
ventures furnish points of interest. Take first of all the fusion of the bibliographical 
magazine of long-standing, I Libri del Giorno, and the old Leonardo into the new and 
augmented Leonardo published by Fratelli Treves and Bestetti e Tumminelli (Milan- 
Rome). The editors’ note to the first issue (January) sets forth the scope of this 
new magazine in that it will combine the features of I Libri del Giorno, namely, 
interest in national and international literary production, with the specialty of the 
old Leonardo, along the line of criticism exclusively on Italian culture and literary 
production. Hence the new Leonardo under the editorship of Federico Gentile will 
continue to give bibliographical and critical information on a sweeping variety of 
books and literary activities. The bulk of its material, be it understood, will be in 
the way of book reviews on these major topics: contemporary literature, philosophy, 
religion, history, philology (classical and modern), archaeology, law, economics, 
politics, and geography. We are glad, too, to see the Giornale dell’ Arte go back to 
schedule after a bit of irregularity in its appearance. We note that the art section 
of the weekly has become the major issue, while literary criticism is subordinate. 

Two new journals, among others, made their appearance on the Italian literary 
horizon the past season. Guido Stacchini assembled an ambitious weekly, Gioved? 
(Thursday; Milan) dealing with literature, art, music, drama, cinema, with a special 
feature in the way of space given to discussion on international culture. Luigi 
Russo, who edited for so many years the Leonardo, found occasion to form La Nuova 
Italia, a magazine which will treat literary criticism pertinent to Italian topics only. 
Whatever the future has in store for these two new publications, they are welcome 
for the moment. 

Turning now to other events of the literary season, three activities attract our 
attention. First in order, comes the “Pégaso Series” of books by contemporary 
authors, launched under the direction of Ugo Ojetti and Pietro Pancrazi and published 
by Le Monnier of Florence. The series had the distinction of scoring as many times 
in as many books issued. None of the three books published has up to the present 
received adverse criticism. L’Esopo moderno, Gente in Aspromonte, and Strada 
facendo, the books in question, are discussed below. 

Young Giulio Preda, enterprising, not to say courageous, launched a series of 
books on poetry past and present, Raccolta di libri di poesia, of which two volumes 
(see below) went into circulation. That Mr. Preda was courageous in starting this 
series is evidenced by the fact that the Italian public has not been absorbed of late 
in poetry to the extent that it was during the flourish of the “mezzogiorno” or 
“dazzling” type, developed by D’Annunzio and his followers, and its counter- 
movement exemplified by the Crepuscular poets in their subdued type of poetry. 
Coming back to Mr. Preda, let us say that the care and taste with which the first 
two volumes have been edited should be something of an inducement for lovers of 
poetry to subscribe to the whole series. (Notices of these books are to be found in 
the chapter on poetry.) 
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Another important undertaking in publication has fallen to the lot of the critic, 
G. A. Borgese, as director, and A. Mondadori of Milan, as publishers. The series 
goes under title of Biblioteca Romantica, and its program calls for translations of 
fifty volumes representative of great writers of recent epochs in world literature. 
Among others we note Balzac, Stendhal, Goethe, Tolstoy, De Musset, Wilde, Gold- 
smith, Heine, Hawthorne. Of special interest to the Italian public should be the 
information that the translators are none other than distinguished contemporary 
authors, Alfredo Panzini, Grazia Deledda, Massimo Bontempelli, Ada Negri, G. A. 
Borgese, to mention a few. Some six volumes were published, the first two being 
Stendhal’s Certosa di Parma and Goethe's I dolori del giovane Werther. The collection, 
which is scheduled for completion by 1933, is destined, we hope, to edge out many 
of the poorly selected, if not one-sided, translations of foreign creations in circulation. 

While we are speaking of publications and reading public, we find it timely to 
say a few words relative to the spirited type of work carried on in the field of criticism 
by the weekly, L’ Italia Letteraria. Over a score of articles appeared as front page 
features, treating some of our present day /etterati from interesting angles of literary 
evaluation. In addition to their work in criticism the editors established a prize 
referendum among its readers to voice their opinions as to the best one hundred 
books produced in contemporary Italian literature. This was the procedure taken 
to prove that the note of pessimism among literary circles was unjustifiable regarding 
conditions in general in Italian literature and that the integrity of judgment and 
extent of appreciation of literature on the part of the public was to be upheld. Some 
eighteen hundred took part in the competition, and the choice of the reading public 
tallied favorably with the one hundred books selected by a committee of critics and 
writers. While we have no justification as chroniclers to voice our opinion as to the 
ultimate value of such an undertaking, we are nevertheless grateful for the list com- 
piled as the hundred ‘‘most beautiful books’ on contemporary Italian literature. 
Here are some that stand out: G. D’Annunzio, Notturno; G. Papini, Storia di Cristo; 
G. A. Borgese, Rubé; F. Tozzi, Tre croci; L. Ziccoli, Le cose pin grande di lui; F. 
Chiesa, Villadorna; Rosso di San Secondo, Marionette che passione; L. Chiarelli, La 
maschera e il volto; U. Ojetti, Cose viste; D. Cinelli, Castiglion che Dio sol sa; F. T. 
Marinetti, L’alcova d’acciaio; G. Deledda, Annalena Bilsini; and E. L. Morselli, 
Glauco. 

With great regret must we record here the untimely death of Antonio Beltramelli 
at fifty years of age. His has been a varied and fruitful career. A Romagnolo 
(born at Forli), he shared a moral and political code parallel with that of his com- 
patriots of Romagna of which the Duce is the leader and most intense exponent. 
Becoming later an ardent Fascist he extolled the party’s policies, and, in admiration 
of Mussolini, he wrote L’uomo nuovo. A complex personalist, Beltramelli combined, 
all in one, firm convictions, activity, volatility, fantasy,—and one more thing, a 
touch of poetry. It has been said time and again that no work of Beltramelli has 
ever touched upon perfection. He lacked the consummate genius necessary to soar 
the great heights. Yet subtract from his creations imperfections of style, such as 
verbosity, over-emphasis, belabored research; subtract lack of great conceptions, 
feverishness, restlessness, and you still have as balance, his versatility, his sincerity, 
his originality, and, last but important, his humanity tinged with emotion and poetry. 
Death vacated Beltramelli’s chair in the Royal Italian Academy. Time only can 
decide as to the effacement of the tradition left by him. Sad, indeed, is also the task 
of recording the premature death of the young critic and writer, Umberto Fracchia 
(born 1889) who was overcome during the night of December 5th from coal gas 
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fumes emanating from a brazier. His last contribution was the excellent novel 
La Stella del Nord (serial in Pégaso). Umberto Fracchia was the main founder of La 
Fiera Letteraria, now L’ Italia Letteraria. 

Fiction.—Looking over the panorama of novel production in the past season 
several books that stand in relief are among the prize-winning batch. A word about 
prizes: it is understood that some prizes awarded in 1930 go for a few books of the 
previous season. Ipso facto, then, a discussion of these books falls within our 
premise. As was the case in the previous season the younger writers scored again 
last year. In casual survey the first novel coming to our attention is Piero Gadda’s 
Mozzo (Deck-Hand; Milan), gaining the Fiera Letteraria Prize. What characterizes 
this youthful writer is his ability to tell a story. He succeeds, in little more than 
two hundred pages, in literally “‘glueing”’ the reader to the contents, for the simple 
reason that the story has vital and human interests. The style is straightforward; 
it shows no imprint of rhetorical or stylistic effects drawn from the stock-bag of 
professional writers. The story deals exclusively with different episodes in the life 
of a boy and the sea that beckons him. We watch him in a storm as he battles 
against odds to get a row-boat ashore. Does he hate that mighty monster? The 
answer is that he runs away from home to become a deck-hand. He is brought back 
to his mother, but he swears he will run away again. The novel is closely con- 
structed. If the author continues to impart vitality to his creations he will go far. 
Let us speak of another sea story contributed by Lorenzo Viani who gained nation- 
wide reputation several seasons ago through his book, Angid, Man of the Seas. The 
present volume, The Return to the Fatherland (Ritorno alla patria; Milan) shared the 
Viareggio Prize. The author, as has been pointed out, lacks method and architectural 
structure in his compositions. For this he has been severely criticized. His creations 
possess, on the other hand, moments of intense inspiration and beautifully worked 
prose. Viani divides his time between painting and literature, and the influence 
of his art in colors is strongly reflected in his writing. Like a painter he is principally 
objective: characters, landscapes, tableaux flash, review fashion, before the reader. 
The Return to the Fatherland, if read in many sittings, furnishes a story of considerable 
interest. It revolves about young Tarmito, who leaves his fatherland for the seas 
in quest of different fortunes. With the advent of the World War Tarmito, the 
anarchist, undergoes metamorphosis, emerging into a full-fledged nationalist going 
to war for his country. The novel offers, furthermore, some sketches of the war. 
Still another sea novel was offered by Umberto Fracchia whose tragic end cut short 
a literary career which was to yield certainly greater production. La Stella del Nord 
(North Star; Milan) tells about a shipwreck, a family, sea people, and distant ports. 
A family, built up, as it were, synthetically, and in turn disintegrated by order of 
its unnatural components, furnishes a bizarre plot as well as humoristic situations. 
The element of the grotesque does not fail to disclose Fracchia, the thinker. We 
may recall that the book was withdrawn from competition for the Thirty Publishers’ 
Prize, which it would have won undoubtedly. This prize went to Fabio Tombari 
for his La vita (A Life; Milan), which tells about a boy who, after being ordered 
from his home, roams about the Adriatic and the Mediterranean in a small ship. 
The book was received with disfavor by some critics for its poor construction, for 
its capriciously handled, but otherwise original, material. Young Pietro Solari gave 
us Cuoringola (Lanciano), which is really his coup d’essai in the field of the novel. 
It is a book saturated with mixed emotions whose plot centers about a poverty 
stricken student, a down-and-outer, trying to wrest a few moments of solace from a 
fortuitous situation. Though the story contains a thin layer of comic motives, 
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there is a powerful undertone of the melancholy and the tragic that this life has to 
offer. The book, barring one too realistic a scene, may be numbered among the best 
the year has produced. Furthermore, we like the substantial binding and the 
general attractiveness of the edition. 

Space necessarily precludes discussions on other contributions by Italy’s young 
authors, and we are forced now to shift our attention to a few novels by Jetterati of 
long-standing. We have, to be sure, a novel by the new Academician, Massimo 
Bontempelli, The Life and Death of Adria and Her Children (Milan). In the usual 
baffling, cerebral, and stylistic treatment, the plot is spun about lady Adria whose 
beauty, metamorphous-like, is converted into the abstract and icy beauty of a statue. 
Lucio D’Ambra is certainly involved in a prodigious amount of literary activity. 
Last season he found time to prepare a trilogy of novels: The Job of Being a Husband 
(Milan), The Profession of Being a Wife, which is to be followed by The Art of Being a 
Lover. The Profession of Being a Wife (La professione di moglie; Milan) gained the 
‘“‘Zisa”’ 1930 Prize. Lucio D’Ambra can always be counted upon for some seasoned 
and pleasurable observations. This trilogy is in much lighter vein, if it be compared 
to the other literary production of the author; and if its literary value is scant it 
offers, by contrast, moments of pleasant reading. Virgilio Brocchi gave us as his 
contribution Gk occhi limpidi (Clear Eyes; Milan): let man draw from the ethereal 
beauty of a woman’s clear eyes if he is to soar the heights!—let him gather therein 
inspiration, renewed strength!—let him dispell pessimism and conquer despair! 
Thus a father and son, Russian musicians, rise to a great moment; wherein Brocchi 
reveals that he can treat an old theme with sincerity and freshness. Marino Moretti 
takes us to Flanders, to Bruges, in his novel, La casa del sanio sangue (Milan), and 
couches the story in a nordic atmosphere. Moretti’s prose has always an untimed 
charm, susceptible to color and atmosphere. In Sudore e sangue (Sweat and Blood; 
Milan) the distinguished historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, has completed the second 
part of his trilogy in which he continues his politico-historical exposition of Italy in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. The present novel deals principally with 
the Abyssinian war, and, specifically, with the battle of Adua, in which the young 
millionaire protagonist is taken prisoner along with other officers. In disaster he 
finds time to reconsider values and recast his introspective outlook. There are 
moments of drama in the story. Among other historical revelations on the colonial 
war the description of the battle of Adua offers vivid pictures to replace some myths 
in the minds of many Italians. While we are on the topic of historical novels mention 
should be made of Alessandro Varaldo’s Ji cavaliere errante (Knight Errant; Milan). 
Italy of the tenth century is the background to this tale of chivalry. The author 
has been successful in imparting (though not without tediousness at times) the 
melancholy tone of a distant epoch when the cavalier’s profession was war and 
wandering. It is an epoch of a haunting horizon of dark towers and churches, of 
violent warriors and saintly men. The novel has an undertone of historicity de- 
picting Italy of that period when, in addition to internal discord, she struggled against 
foreign dominion. 

SHoRT Story.—Though not connected with the novel or short story, except in 
prose structure, mention of two worthy books must be made here. They are Anselmo 
Bucci’s Jl pittore volante (Milan), which shared the Viareggio Prize, and Pietro 
Pancrazi’s L’Esopo moderno (Aesop the Modern; Florence). Anselmo Bucci, we may 
recall, devotes himself to art as a vocation. He put his brush aside here to become 
a light philosopher. His Flying Painter makes up a book of aphorisms told in tele- 
graphic fashion. The hundreds of epigrammatic paragraphs on a wide range of 
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topics give rise to some excellent conclusions and furnish some real fun. L’Esopo 
moderno, published in the Pégaso Series, brings us Aesop, flesh and blood, in modern 
garb. As a matter of fact, he is a good natured philosopher speaking in chatty 
Italian, discarding a belabored and an ostentatious moral at every turn. Three 
hundred and seventy-three fables make up a happy book, indeed! Let us take this 
opportunity to speak of another book of sketches which won the Bagutta Prize 
awarded the past season: Sole a picco (Sun at Zenith; Bologna), furnishing a series of 
landscape sketches which draw upon language and style for their principal values. 
That the author, Vincenzo Cordorelli, shows certain virtuosity in handling the idiom 
is revealed in the different sensations vividly registered as we pass from the sun- 
scorched pavements of Florence to the sun-baked vineyards of Capri. The book 
contains also a few poems. The illustrations in black-and-white are a little cold 
and might have been dispensed with. 

We may now pass on to the short story proper. As this genre continues to 
enjoy much vogue, the past season witnessed no let up in output. Not endeavoring 
in any way to give preference to any of the following books, we note, first of all, 
Antonio Beltramelli’s Le strade verdi (Green Paths; Milan), a selection of stories re- 
assembled posthumously. You will find here reality disguised under fantasy, irony 
tempered by humor, and nostalgia suggested under a touch of the poetic. Next 
Giuseppe Lipparini’s Racconti di Cutigliano (Stories of Cutigliano; Milan), a batch 
of stories moulded from the art of story telling, consists of fifteen stories in which 
the language is merely a vehicle to portray, to focus, to build enthusiasm, to excite! 
Terseness and simplicity is the order for plots that have charm and originality. 
The editor’s note sums up without exaggeration the fact that the stories are typically 
Tuscan without artificiality of style, rich in characters, as pleasing as they are human 
and interesting. The stories are much in the vein of the Veglie of Fucini. In 
Corrado Alvaro’s stories, Gente in Aspromonte (Florence), published in the Pégaso 
series, mountain folk, shepherds, gypsies, rustics pass in review before us: hard 
people, hard lives, and cruel destinies. A touch of melancholy prevails; there are 
also to be found lengthy details and descriptions. Grazia Deledda added to her 
score or more of creations a collection of short stories (most of them previous con- 
tributions to journals), entitled La casa del poeta (The Poet's House; Milan). The 
dean of Italian women writers never fails to furnish touching bits of sentiment. 
The Deleddian technique of story telling is characterized by simplicity of plot, as 
against complication; characters developed from moral activity, as against psy- 
chology; style without artifice, as against stylism, erudition, sophistication. The 
distinguished Sardinian, upon whom the Nobel Prize was bestowed several seasons 
ago, classified herself recently as a tiny poet of love and suffering. If one prefers 
subjective types of stories, then we have G. B. Angioletti’s J] buon veliero (Lanciano) 
in which the introspective element is emphasized. A few of his stories shift to the 
World War for a setting. Angioletti, we may remember, is a young critic of high- 
powered mentality. His observations in consequence, whether or not on radical 
bases, yield keen ideas and distinctive interpretations. He is chief editor of L’ Italia 
Letteraria. Lastly we have stories by the futurist and Academician, F. T. Marinetti, 
Novelle colle labbra tinte (Milan), twenty four stories, different and “electrifying”; 
and Misirizzi (Florence), ‘‘stories of body and soul” by the poet, Corrado Govoni. 
We may insert here Paolo Monelli’s Questo mestieraccio (This Awful Job; Milan), 
sketches in and about the Mediterranean showing the “ins and outs” of a newspaper 
job; and Luciano Ziccoli’s post-mortem collection of old and new sketches of Paris 
behind the scenes, Parisiana (Milan). Ziccoli knew Paris intimately. He died 
there in 1929. 
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THEATRE.—Luigi Pirandello, indefatigable in matter of productivity, furnished 
the season with dominant notes in theatrical activity. Questa sera si recita a soggetto 
(Tonight We Improvise; Milan), Lazarus (Milan), and Come tu mi vuoi (As You 
Want Me; Milan) were a trio of his plays that were performed in Italy and elsewhere. 
The most amusing of the three, Tonight We Improvise, deals in the theatre per se, or 
to what extent does theatrical device and technique lend itself towards creating a 
work of art? The problem in this play revolves about the transformation of actors 
into their characters who in turn are transformed into Tom Jones, Henry Smith, 
anybody. This seems to be a reversal of the finite for which the theatre strives. 
Summed up briefly, Pirandello brings us now face to face with the important réle a 
director plays, who, given a theme, plus unlimited theatrical devices and apparati 
at his disposal, will evolve a drama that is nothing short of a miracle. Among other 
devices used in this play the feature has been to have the actors play off the stage 
and among the audience a good portion of the time. As in many other plays in the 
Maschere nude series the author dramatizes his theories via satire, paradox, poetry, 
philosophy, and like elements. Aside from the purely intellectual concept, this 
play must offer, when performed, very amusing situations. In a performance in 
Berlin, the audience unexpectedly took such an active part in the play by way of 
jeers and laughter that the performance was disrupted. Pirandello must have been 
amused to a degree to see how introconvertible were the characters and the audience. 
In Lazarus (played also in England and Germany) we have a theme on a man’s life 
and morality based on religion. His whole system of living is to be shattered when, 
after an automobile accident, he is brought from the dead by a doctor’s skillful 
injection of adrenalin. But, to his great horror, God was not in the after life! 
Something was wrong. In a flash he turns bestial, ready to commit violence on 
the people he had previously tolerated. But his son, who had the true conception of 
religion in his soul, enlightens the deluded man. Of what paltry value is the element 
of fixity in life, in a belief, or system! This is the keynote to this drama about 
Sicilian folk. The play is of simple construction and is a departure from the usual 
type of Pirandellian formulae. The plot of Come tu mi vuoi, which, incidentally, 
was produced in America last season, was inspired from the famous ‘‘caso Bruneri- 
Canella,” the scandal that absorbed newspapers and public for ever so long a period. 
Only, the double réle in this play goes to the woman, Cia. Here is a brief summary: 
Cia is a dancer, supposedly taken into Germany by the enemy troops during their 
invasion of northern Italy. In Berlin and Vienna she leads a dissolute life. Yet, 
one day she is recognized, or believed to be! She willingly takes up her life again 
as the virtuous wife of Bruno Pieri. Matters go along nicely when another,—the 
real Cia,—is presented, suffering from dementia. Which is which? But this is 
where Pirandello enters: the problem here is that ‘truth may have a double face, 
and between reality and non-reality there is no exact line of demarcation.” Luigi 
Antonelli gave us La donna in vetrina (Show-Window Woman), a little different from 
his dramas in the grottesco. Here we have two beings trying to live the moment in 
which they met: spiritually she was for him the queen among her jewels in the show- 
window; for her he was a country lad with elementary poetry in his soul. All else is 
dead. Another play by Antonelli performed last season was La casa a tre piani 
(The Three Story House), a drama spun on death, fear, poetry. Chimere, in Luigi 
Chiarelli’s theatre of grotteschi, performed a good many years ago, is now available 
in an edition by Treves of Milan. We have, also, a dramatic poem in Fiorenza 
(Florence), attractively gotten up in color and jacket by Mondadori of Milan. The 
drama, performed in Milan last spring, is composed in blank verse, extolling Florence 
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and Florentine genius. Its setting dates back to the thirteenth century. Open air 
performances of classical tragedies continued to draw attention: Syracuse, Taormina, 
Ostia are the principal centers for these theatres. The famous Thespian Car, with 
its stock company or strolling players, continued to bring plays into different parts 
of Italy. The “Carro” was sponsored by Fascismo and directed by G. Forzano. 
(See chapter on Critica for other information on the theatre.) 

Poretry.—By way of recording a few noteworthy contributions we have Aldo 
Palazzeschi’s Poesie (Milan), reassembled and reedited by Giulio Preda. The 
volume contains poems by the author, chronologically arranged, dating as far back 
as 1904. Palazzeschi’s poetry is personal and original. Whether we are to identify 
him with the movements of “futurism”’ or “crepuscularism” is out of discussion 
here. Of late his poetry has generally been identified as of the “dawning” type. 
If he is to be connected with the group of futurists, it is solely through his militant 
defense of the movement in its inception. Camillo Pellizzi says, for example, that 
if he belongs to this school it is only via the typographical structure of some of his 
poems. By the same publisher we have Riccardo Bacchelli’s Amore di poesia, 
poems composed during 1914-1929. Some of the poems appeared in scattered 
literary journals. There are moments of inspired lyricism; the volume is charac- 
terized by a certain sense of “dignity” and “literary tone.” You may or may not 
like V. Nardelli’s poems contained in the enormous bulk of the special edition, 
Europa (Rome), yet you will find therein thirty-three readable themes under title 
of Rome, Paris, Spain, etc. . . . Diego Valeri’s Poesie vecchie e nuove (Poetry Old and 
New; Milan) are composed on complex emotions, on varied canvass and verse 
structure. They are saturated with a sense of refinement. The poetess, Sibilla 
Aleramo, offered La mia prima poesia (My First Poetry; Milan), a volume of com- 
mendable interest. Dedicated to New Italy under Fascismo is the book of poems, 
Iz poema della nuova Italia (Florence), with poems on Cesare Battista (J/ Martire), 
the Duce (L’Insonne), Alfredo Oriani (Ii Ribelle), Marconi (J/ Mago), among others. 
Of news interest is the fact that Salvatore Alonzo has translated Charles Baudelaire’s 
I fiort del male (Leghorn). It is a laudable effort for all the defiance poetry hurls at 
translation. Adriano Tilgher studied poetry in dialect in La poesia dialettale 
napoletana, 1880-1930 (Rome). Ina series of essays he writes on the decadence of 
Italian poetry in dialect, on Salvatore di Giacomo, Ferdinando Russo, Galdieri. 
While speaking of this genre of poetry we may call attention to Trilussa’s very 
amusing poems in Roman dialect, in Libro No. 9 (Milan). (See chapter on CRITICA 
for other studies on poetry and poets.) Lest it pass unnoticed we regret to say that 
the Calabrese poet, Vincenzo Gerace died last season. He won the Mondadori 
Prize for poetry two seasons ago and mention of poet laureate for that year. His 
recent contribution (1927), La fontana nella foresta, is typical of his poetry, couched 
in a mixture of lyricism and mysticism. 

CRITICA AND VARIA.—Briefly and at random let us make a few notes on the 
critical productivity of the year. A valuable volume, to be sure, is Giuseppe 
Ravegani’s I contemporanei (Turin), composed of a series of essays on the most 
representative of Italy’s men of letters from the latter part of the nineteenth century 
to our days. The book contains a foreword by the erudite Arturo Farinelli, and is 
accompanied by a bibliographical list on the contemporary field. E. Falqui and E. 
Vittorini compiled an anthology on Scrittori nuovi (New Writers; Lanciano), in which 
some seventy of the lesser known writers have been included. An anthology may 
or may not have a conclusive list of authors, or its subject material may be poorly 
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selected or unbalanced. However much anthologies may be condemned they prove 
useful in more ways than one. Alpes of Milan published Enrico Piceni’s second 
series of La bancarella della novita, in which Italy’s younger writers are discussed 
noncaustically but constructively. He has hope for their literary future. To 
honor Vittorio Rossi for his forty years of inspiring teaching his friends and students 
prevailed upon him to collect his scattered lectures and essays into three volumes, 
Saggi e discorsi su Dante, Studi sul Petrarca e sul Rinascimento, and Dal Rinascimento 
al Risorgimento, all published by Sansoni of Florence. Those who have read Rossi’s 
famous History of Italian Literature should welcome this collection of studies for their 
scholarship and for their artistic treatment. Giuseppe Fanciulli wrote Dante (Milan), 
with discussions on the life and works of the great poet. Both young and old will be 
grateful for the simplicity with which the work has been prepared. It is a “lucid 
and decorous vulgarization for the cultured but non-specialist reader who desires 
more of an understanding of the poet.’” Umberto Cosmo also published a book on 
the Florentine poet, Vita di Dante (Bari). In Petrarca (Milan), Luigi Tonelli devoted 
a whole book to an attempt to reevaluate various medieval and humanistic phases of 
Petrarch. There are chapters on Petrarch, the man, the thinker, the poet. Carlo 
Steiner, who published some years ago the much-thumbed edition of the Divine 
Comedy, has edited, with preface and exhaustive notes, Alessandro Manzoni’s J 
Promessi Sposi (Turin). A study, Italy and the Italians of the Nineteenth Century 
(Florence), made up of essays by some prominent critics such as S. D’Amico, U. 
Ojetti, M. Scherillo and others, was edited by Jolanda de Blasi. A collection of 
essays dealing with salient points in Italian literature from the Middle Ages to 
Manzoni, is to be found in G. A. Cesareo’s Studii e ricerche (su la letteratura Italiana; 
Palermo). Problems on Giuseppe Parini’s creations were discussed by D. Petrini in 
La poesia e l’arte di Giuseppe Parini (Bari). 

As to studies on the theatre there is available I ‘“ Pupazzi” (Milan), prepared in 
a de luxe edition by Onorato with a wealth of material and profuse illustrations in 
color and caricature. Franco Liberati gave us memoirs (20 anni di vita di palco- 
scenico; Rome), on the wavering fortunes of actors, stock companies, in those times 
of transition into the twentieth century and upwards a decade or so. Treated good- 
naturedly the author mitigates the vicissitudes of those venerable old actors. There 
is, also, information on Eleonora Duse, Tommaso Salvini, Ermete Novelli, along 
with others. Giacomo Antonini issued a study of the contemporary French theatre, 
Il teatro contemporaneo in Francia (Milan); and Francesco Picco published a book, 
Moliére (Florence), which, for its careful preparation, is destined to serve as a reference 
work on the famous French dramatist. 

Among odds and ends we can make mention of a book on the United States, 
Gh Stati Uniti di domani (Milan) by Mario Orsini Ratto; a book on Russia, L’in- 
telligenza di Lenin (Milan), by Curzio Malaparte, praiseworthy for its concise ex- 
position and elucidation; two books on art: Ugo Ojetti’s Bello e brutto (Milan), 
teeming with esthetic judgments and epigrammatic language, and Margherita 
Sarfatti’s Storia della pittura moderna (Rome). Margherita Sarfatti has turned from 
her work in literature proper in order to get up this outline of modern painting, 
excellently prepared with over one hundred and fifty illustrations. 

By way of conclusion we may cite a few of the principal works on Italian litera- 
ture issued in English. Thomas Caldecot Chubb published an entertaining and 
instructive biography in his The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio (New York). Giovanni 
Papini’s Saint Augustine was translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti (7b.). In this 
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beautiful study on the life of the great African, Papini presents his own views, and 
for those who might think his conversion insincere, he unleashes some biting remarks 
in self-justification. Papini’s The Laborers of the Vineyard (ib.) has also been trans- 
lated. There are to be found in this volume essays on Petrarch, Michelangelo, St. 
Francis of Assisi, and others. Gertrude Leigh’s book, New Light on the Youth of 
Dante (Boston), marks disapproval of much of the existing critical interpretation. 
Then there is the monumental The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (New York) 
by Jacob Burckhardt, as well as a study on the early Italian theatre, Italian Actors 
of the Renaissance (ib.) by Winifred Smith. The timely illustrations lend a touch of 
atmosphere to the study. And now it is fitting to close with a broad historical study, 
Three Thousand Years of Rome (ib.) translated from the German by Caroline Fredrick. 
It combines “‘ popular interest with authority.” 


O. A. BonTEMPO 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW York, 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
Crvic ADMINISTRATION 


FRENCH Book NOTES 


Ch. Guignebert, A Short History of the French People. Translated by F. G. Rich- 

mond. Two vols., New York, Macmillan Co., xxiii + 440 pp. and xxvi 

+ 738 pp. 

This “short’”’ history is not very short ;—1228 pp. in two imposing volumes which 
would grace any library shelf. These volumes have a special interest for Americans: 
They are the lectures which Professor Guignebert gave to the American soldiers, 
who, after the Armistice, attended the Sorbonne. With great lucidity the complex 
past of the French nation over twenty centuries is here presented as an approach to 
the understanding of France of today. It is not an economic history, or a history 
of the French people and its aspirations, or an extensive chronological table of all 
rulers,—but a history of the formation of the French nation and of the gradual 
growth of national consciousness. Although written at a period of stress, these 
volumes remain remarkably dispassionate in their discussion of recent events, the 
meaning of which remains still largely shrouded to us. 


Noél Dupire, Bibliographie des Travaux de Ernest Langlois, Paris, E. Droz, 19295 

68 pp. 

As a homage to the memory of Ernest Langlois, M. Dupire has established the 
bibliography of his works, in chronological order. Although E. Langlois’ name 
remains more definitely associated with his Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose, 
his Les Manuscrits du Roman de la Rose, and his valuable edition of the text of the 
famous Romance, he has worked,—according to the best scholarly tradition,—in 
various, but related fields. The two hundred eighty-two items of his bibliography 
include studies in history and archaeology (such as his weighty volume on Les 
Registres de Nicolas IV. Recueil des Bulles de ce Pape . . .), or studies on literature 
ranging from Provengal lyrics or French Chroniclers, to publications on scientific 
or dramatic literature (such as his critical editions of the works of Adam le Bossu), 
from Romance linguistics and etymological notes to researches on Latin texts or on 
the evolution of versification (for instance his Recueils d’Arts de Seconde Rhétorique). 
Essentially a ‘‘documentary scholar,” exact and exacting, he was nevertheless a 
documentary scholar of wide and varied interests. He had several “‘specialties” 
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and he was brilliant in all of them. His thorough researches in his chosen special 
fields never degenerated into a sterile ‘‘specialism,’-—a kind of myopic narrowing 
of interest and outlook, frequently fatal to historic understanding. This bibliography 
is a testimonial to a well-spent life of competent and enlightening labor. Let us 
hope that soon a similar homage will be rendered to the memory of R. Foulché- 
Delbosc. 


Marcel Brion, Alaric the Goth. Translated by F. H. Martens, New York, McBride 

& Co., 1930, 259 pp. 

From Georges de Scudéry’s epic, Alaric ou Rome vaincue (1654) until the present 
book by M. Brion, the enigmatic figure of Alaric has been in French letters one of 
the incarnations of the Great Barbarian, who had the power to renovate a decadent 
South. Scudéry made him gallant and brave, generous, lovable, and invincible: 


“‘Je chante le Vainqueur des Vainqueurs de la terre 

Qui sur le capitole osa porter la guerre, 

Et qui sut renverser, par l’effort de ses mains, 

Le Throne des Césars, et l’orgueil des Romains . . .” (Book I). 
or: 

“L’invincible Alaric, ce faiseur de Miracles, 

D’un courage intrépide, et d’un bras menagant, 

D’un bras esgal au Foudre et mesme plus puissant, 

Couvert de son bouclier, soutient, monte, travaille, 

Et se fait voir enfin, au haut de la muraille . . .”” (Book IX). 


And he is further depicted as sweetly amorous, full of chivalric deference to the 
ladies, as an incarnation of the courtliness which was traditionally ascribed to the 
Scandinavian conquerors. A century later (1755) P. H. Mallet said in his Jntro- 
duction a I’ Histoire de Dannemarc (p. 201): 


“Tl est trés probable que ce sont les nations scandinaves qui ont le plus con- 
tribué 4 répandre dans toute |’Europe cet esprit d’équité, de modération et de 
générosité dans la maniére d’en user avec Jes femmes qui fait aujourd’hui un des 
caractéres distinctifs de nos mceurs, ce gofit, en un mot, de galanterie si inconnu des 
peuples anciens les plus policés 4 d’autres égards.” 


It is strange to note that M. Brion’s “‘romanticised” biography is by no means 
as romanesque and as over-ornamented as Scudéry’s epic. It avoids, in the main, 
unconvincing pathos and gratuitous additions. His Alaric stands nearer to sober 
historical truth. He is rather Alle-Reik the Balthing,—the Master of all, son of 
the Bold-Men,—than Alaric the galant, “‘héros de roman.”’ He remainsa Barbarian, 
—but a super-barbarian of the highly intelligent Gothic tribe, who revered Greece 
and Rome as the ramparts of civilization, who spoke impeccable Latin and flowery 
Greek, who knew by heart an entire anthology of poets past and present,—and who 
felt himself intellectually the superior of impotent emperors and cringing courtiers. 
He spared Rome twice, not out of galantry as Scudéry narrates, but because he did 
not want to destroy the Eternal City, over which he felt he should rule by the right 
of God and of Alle-Reik, Master of all, son of the Bold-Men. Only in revenge did 
he sack Rome, and even then he moderated the fury of his troops. He died the 
same year. He let himself die, ruefully, as after the murder of an unconquerable 
but an unforgettable mistress. . . . 

M. Brion’s Alaric is far more robust than the rather sugary heroes who, in 
literature, have masqueraded under his name. 
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Jane Beardwood, Rhymes of Latin and French Words in Old French, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1930, 98 pp. 

This dissertation lists elaborately the passages in Old French texts in which a 
Latin citation (generally church-formulz) rhymes with an expression in the vernacular, 
for instance: “Qui a la vierge moult plaira; Ave Maris Stella." The author has 
listed 1768 quotations, of which 1437 are from the Latin of the Church. The re- 
maining 331 are either legal terms, or quotations from the classics or single words 
introduced for comic effect. 


Alexandre Dumas, On Board the Emma. Adventures with Garibaldi’s ‘‘ Thousand” in 

Sicily. Translated by R. S. Garnett, New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1929, 

xx + 568 pp. 

Among several of his temporary incarnations, the ever-ebullient Alexandre 
Dumas was,—in his dreams at least,—Alexander the Conqueror. In 1860 he followed 
Garibaldi to Sicily and was present, at a safe distance, at the siege and conquest of 
Palermo. He was war-correspondent for a Parisian newspaper, but he would not 
have been Alexandre Dumas the Romanesque had he not taken the airs of a dare- 
devil desperado to whom a share of the credit for the unification of Italy was due. 
He depicted his deeds in Les Garibaldiens: Révolution de Sicile et de Naples (1861), 
and here his reportage is transformed into an amateur conspiracy, although he seems 
to have been mainly a distributor of red shirts to impecunious volunteers who wanted 
to join Garibaldi’s legion. Later he stationed his yacht before Naples, at the moment 
that the victorious Garibaldi advanced upon the city from Calabria, and when the 
frightened Francis II abdicated, he modestly took credit for this triumph. For, he 
stated in his volume, the abdication of Francis II was a personal issue between him 
and the King. 


“Just as Hernani was at war with Charles V, so I, for a long time, have been at 
war with the King of Naples, and I might say in the words of the banished Spaniard: 
““*Le meurtre est entre nous, affaire de famille!’ 

“‘T have never killed any member of the royal family of Naples; but my father, 
on his way home from Egypt, after having been taken prisoner at Taranto, was 
confined in the dungeons of Brindisi, together with General Manscourt, and the 
Savant Dolomien. 

“‘ All three prisoners were poisoned by order of the grandfather of the king now 
on the throne. Dolomien died, and Manscourt went mad; but my father resisted 
the effects of the poison more successfully for the time, and it was not till six years 
later that he died, at the early age of forty, from cancer of the stomach, due to this 
attempt to kill him.” 


This explanation may be largely imaginary, but it undoubtedly furnished 
Dumas with a pretext for dramatizing his personal intervention in the Risorgimento. 
On his yacht, this journalist, with his tranquil impudence and his inexhaustible 
loquacity, must have appeared as an amiral d’opéra-comique. He enjoyed con- 
spiracies, mysteries, disguises, unexpected disappearances, sudden arrivals at the 
critical moment, rumors, tortuous politics, scandals, defiance, revolt, appeals to 
humanity, traps and ambuscades. Comediante. . . . Having created characters like 
Monte Cristo and d’Artagnan, he did his best to mimic them. He must have viewed 
himself as a new Byron, rushing to the aid of the oppressed Sicilians,—but a Byron 
rather humorous than diabolical, a Byron who did not forget the necessity of in- 
creasing the circulation of a newspaper. For, notwithstanding his gasconading 
heroics, his constant flourishing of trumpets, he never forgets the readers and the 
sales. He was, in fact, a precursor of the modern newspaper man always in the 
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midst of the fray, dispensing first-hand knowledge, and profuse with intimate pictures 
fresh from the scene of war. Quelle réclame! 

On Board the Emma is not simply a translation of the French volume of 1861. 
Mr. Garnett has had access to a manuscript which contains no less than twenty- 
eight unpublished chapters, all written with the irresistible verve, and also the 
bluster and swagger, of Alexandre Dumas at his best. This manuscript has been 
described in the Times Literary Supplement of February 21, 1929. These additions 
narrate mainly the adventures of Dumas on his yachts before he steered towards 
the Italian soil. He knows how to put himself into the foreground. He never omits 
an occasion of celebrating his own celebrity. Yet among those new chapters there 
is one that reads like a conte drolatique. In Marseilles he went to visit the Chateau 
d’If, and there he was shown the dungeon from which the Count of Monte Cristo 
had escaped. Although he had created the character but a few years earlier, he was 
assured that his illustrious adventurer was still alive, and for news about him he was 
referred to ‘‘M. Alexandre Dumas, who was his intimate friend, and with whom he 
still remained in communication.” In a few years this dungeon had erased all 
memories of the historical sights for which the Chateau d’If had formerly been 
celebrated. Dumas was naively proud that no one asked any longer to see the coffin 
of Kléber, the hero of Egypt, or the prison where Mirabeau had composed his Erotica 
Biblion. The fictitious dungeon of Monte Cristo had even been furnished with an 
underground passageway ‘‘dug out by the prisoner with his own hands,’’—through 
which one could crawl for the additional fee of five francs. And to Dumas’ culmi- 
nating satisfaction, he learned that several successive concierges had made a fortune 
in showing visitors exactly how Monte Cristo had escaped. “It is the privilege of 
romancers to create characters who slay those of the historians,” he noted with a 
smile which, we may surmise, was both sly and victorious. 

G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RUMANIAN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


N. Lupu, Insemndri: Stejarul, La Arie, In Munti, Aurora, No. 16, 17, 19, Bucuresti, 
August-Septembrie, 1930, pp. I-3, I-3, I-4. 
Dr. Nicholas Lupu’s native village, Arsura, was once surrounded by woods. 


“‘Of the ancient forest there remained two oak trees, one with a large crown 
developed in width and the other, near it, slim and rising to the skies. The slender 
companion long ago entered the world of the just. There has remained to this 
very day its proud mate. The trunk, eight metres in circumference, has without 
doubt more than six centuries of existence and antedates the founding of the Mol- 
davian principality by Maramures Voivodes. If it could talk it would tell us the 
glorious and stormy past of our country.” 


This venerable oak enjoys the friendship and affection of Dr. Lupu: 


“It is to-day the pride of our village which was born under its very eyes and 
grew under its shade of several hundred square metres. The tired wanderers and 
workers find coolness there during the summer’s scorching heat.” 


But the innocent oak has enemies who doomed it to destruction and who want 
to sell its rich wood, burn it. They use all kinds of means to kill it, they drive 
nails in its roots near the surface of the soil, they trample its delicate veins and 
limbs under their feet or pass over them with their heavily laden carts. Dr. Lupu 
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finds it weaker and weaker every time he goes to visit his parents. He wishes to 
save the tree. It is the symbol of his own life and of the lives of his people. He 
has done his utmost to cure the giant. He is appealing for help and advice from 
specialists. 

In this and in the other two sketches published by Dr. Lupu in the Bucharest 
Aurora one finds the elements of a novel of real country life, masterfully interpreted 
by one of the choicest sons of the soil. Will the Rumanian statesman and leader 
of the Peasant Party give us this novel? 


Martha Bibescu, Doud Portrete: Ferdinand al Romaniei, Anatole France, Bucuresti, 
Editura ‘‘Cultura Nationala,” 1930, 94 pp. 


Princess Martha Bibescu is well known for her remarkable French work trans- 
lated also into English. In this volume she offers portraits, one of Ferdinand of 
Rumania and the other of Anatole France, as she knew them. 

Anatole France appears in the familiar light of the genial and sentimental 
old gentleman: 


“‘Madam,” he once wrote to Princess Bibescu, “‘grant me a little pity because 
I am a poor old man, and, if possible, give me a little friendship. But know from 
the very start that I am a little bit foolish and that you will realize the fact sooner 
or later.” 


Ferdinand of Rumania is, however, a real revelation. The late king's 
“sé 


. . ancestor Saint Meinrad baptised the mountaineers, domesticated the 
beasts of the forests and lived in a hut.” 


And Ferdinand of Rumania was more of the saint himself. With each page 
we realize how profoundly human and genuinely humble the king was. His modesty 
permeated his whole life. It is interesting to note: 


‘‘When an American girl who watched for him in the Sinaia woods, fell into a 
ditch almost killing herself just to have the honor of shaking hands with a king, 


he exclaimed: ‘But I am only a man!’ ” 
Ion Pas, Familia Chif-Chij, In seara de Craciun, Noaptea Invierii, Teatru pentru 
copi, Bucuresti, Editura ‘‘ Adevérul,”’ 1930, 128 pp. 

Juvenile literature in the Rumanian language is of rather recent date. The 
rich oral popular lore supplied the demand of youths and adults alike. Besides 
school texts, the present writer had during his childhood grandmothers’ and grand- 
fathers’ tales and ballads, and when their répertoires menaced to begin to repeat 
themselves, there were kind old aunts, neighbors and friends whose knowledge in 
the realm of the supernatural never ran dry. Yet original books, printed for the 
sole purpose of quenching his thirst for adventure, were indeed scarce and always 
of the haiduk type. Needless to add that a theatre for children was non-existent. 

Contemporary tendencies in education have developed a taste not only for the 
printed story primarily intended for the younger generations, but also the footlights 
are destined literally to rejuvenate themselves in Rumania. From this point of 
view, the talkies have not substituted the legitimate stage. 

Familia Chit-Chit (The Family Squeak-Squeak) aroused interest and applause 
at the Bucharest Popular Theatre and the National Theatres of Craiova and Cernauti. 
Written in popular verse, savory with idiomatic constructions, it creates a delicious 
atmosphere of dramatized fable. Ion Pas offers it now in book form for larger 
audiences. 


6 
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More realistic colors and much gloom are to be found in Christmas Eve and 
The Resurrection Night. These appeal to the mature reader; and they are social 
pictures in which the poor and their problems are revealed in strong contrast with 
the happiness that those holidays suggest. 

Ion Pas could successfully venture into wider fields of the drama. His deep 
sympathy for the downtrodden conquers our hearts. 


LEON FERARU 
LonG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLAss-TEXTS 


Miguel Ramos Carrién y Vital Aza, La Careta Verde y El Setior Gobernador. Edited 
with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by J. Warshaw and E. Vaughan, Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1929, pp. v + 260; Vital Aza, Tres Piezas Cémicas [Parada y 
Fonda, La Praviana, La Almoneda del 3.°|. Edited with Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by S. Griswold Morley and R. K. Spaulding, Boston, D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1929, pp. v + 245; Two Spanish Plays [Ramos Carrién, El Chaleco 
Blanco, and Vital Aza, El Suefio Dorado|. Edited with Introduction, Exercises, 
Notes and Vocabulary by J. Cano and E. Goggio, N. Y., Henry Holt & Co., 
1930, pp. xi + 131 + xlv. 

The Género Chico of modern Spanish drama is coming into its own in the Ameri- 
can classroom. These unpretentious, lively and amusing satirical skits that have 
been arousing mirth among the unsophisticated public of Spain for many decades 
have come down as worthy lineal descendents of the pasos of Lope de Rueda and 
the entremeses of Cervantes, with which they share, at least, a sharp and sometimes 
merciless sense of reality. They are no longer frowned upon by even the most 
stern-browed of modern language teachers, who have discovered that these quick- 
witted scenes replace advantageously some long and weepy novels whose literary 
merit was quite subordinate to their moral edification. 

With a more kindly attitude towards life, and a bolder acceptance of reality, 
these playlets offer a real touch of actuality; they reproduce typical scenes of the 
middle-class life in Madrid, and this in a most animated and rapidly-moving plot 
worked out in a simple, every-day dialogue. Yet they are not only amusing farces; 
they are frequently more profoundly human, and more instructively serious than 
the sentimentally-sermonizing, ‘‘ well-written’’ novels that begin to sound like echoes 
of by-gone days to the quicker-paced student of today. Already in 1927, the 
brilliant Plancha de la Marquesa by Pedro Mujfioz Seca had been made available 
(Tres Comedias Cantempordéneas, edited by E. Buceta and B. Cornish, N. Y., Henry 
Holt & Co.), portraying strikingly the ridiculous provincial “‘cursi,’’ the social- 
climbers in Madrid, and even before that Zaragieta had won success as a diversion 
from more solemn studies (ed. by E. C. Hills and L. Reinhardt, Heath & Co.). 
Since then the one- or two-act plays of the most acclaimed lords of the Género 
Chico,—Vital Aza and Ramos Carrién,—have been appearing in rapid succession, as 
these three volumes indicate. 

Sometimes these works remain traditional, and hark back to the work of prede- 
cessors either in comedy situation or in stock character. Many take place in the 
cheaper middle-class boarding-house where the grumbling and practical landlady 
anxiously attempts to collect back-rent from recalcitrant and unsuccessful job- 
hunters, as in La Careta Verde or El Chaleco Blanco. Or again, as in a few hundred 
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previous plays and novels, impecunious parents use their attractive daughter as a 
pawn to retrieve the family fortune, by attempting to marry her to some estimable 
business man who is not so seductive as her own balcony-wooing galdén, as in El 
Suefio Dorado. Another stock situation of the comedy is frequently derived, for 
instance, from the rivalry between father and son in which youth invariably triumphs 
over age,—a Moliéresque situation which had also been used to good advantage by 
Tamayo y Baus in Huyendo del Perejil, and now reappears in the delightful La 
Praviana, which brings a refreshing whiff of country air by transporting to a rural 
farmhouse an impish city belle who dons a peasant costume and wins, with her 
“‘country’’ charm and freshness, the heart of an inveterate hater of city sophistication. 
But while many of the comedy situations remain fixed, the authors display an 
amazing resourcefulness in recombining these elements, and in lending them novelty 
and ever-renewed interest. 

Similarly, some of the characters are resuscitated from the traditional comedy 
types,—the retired boarder and all his little daily vexations and tribulations; or 
again the impecunious artist,—painter, poet, or musician,—@ la Murger, who miracu- 
lously recovers a fortune and wins the lady of his heart, and spreads his bounties 
all around with a truly aesthetic generosity, as in El Chaleco Blanco. Or we find 
his opposite, the artist-poseur, whose villainous character is disclosed at the final 
curtain-fall, as in El Sefior Gobernador. But the Género Chico does not tend to 
become merely a new Commedia dell’ Arte with fixed types and conventional situations. 
It is constantly renewed, revivified, and widened in range, by the direct and faithfully 
realistic depicting of new characters. For example, the travelling salesman in the 
rollicking farce, Parada y Fonda, arrives at the inn with no less than three trunks, 
four valises, a hand-bag, etc., from which he can provide everything in the line of 
“‘lanerfa, mercerfa, camiseria, guanterfa, perfumerfa y bisuteria,’’ without exhausting 
even a hundredth of his interminable catalogue. An excellent psychological study 
of the elderly Francisca and her futile attempt at winning the ill-humored Ortiz, 
whom she transforms through her rosy aspirations into a most benign old gentleman, 
is the center of interest in the gay Almoneda del 3.°, while the pathetic job-hunter 
of El Sefior Gobernador offers a welcome occasion for a gentle satire of politics and 
government clerks. 

Thus, although the Género Chico retains deep roots in the popular theatre,— 
occasionally indulging in facile devices, slap-stick comedy, pranks, and word-play,— 
it nevertheless hides a conscious artistry of a higher type. Behind their humorous 
and even farcical scenes, there lurks a good-humored satire of a world in itself, 
of the lower middle-class, with the daily cares and preoccupations of its humble 
and simple folk, and their struggle to eke out the bare necessities of life. These 
every-day people offer to the playwright a colorful diversity within the drab monotony 
of their existence,—and their characters are painted with minutely delicate but 
sure touches. Because of the profound sense of reality of many of its productions, 
the Género Chico can boast of some of the brightest scenes of modern Spanish drama- 
turgy. Some of these playlets are fast gaining ground as the most characteristic 
of their age, and masters of the stage such as the Quintero brothers, Benavente 
and Martinez Sierra, have not disdained this living genre. 


BARBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
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Victor Hugo, Notre-Dame de Paris. Abridged and Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Professor L. H. Skinner, New York, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. : 

This excellent edition of Notre-Dame de Paris, which is ever of constant interest 
and pleasure to both students and teachers, will undoubtedly meet with acceptance. 
The adequate abridgment of this outstanding example of the Romantic novel 
conforms to the requirements of the classroom, and at the same time remains char- 
acteristic of Hugo’s rich and ‘‘poetic’’ prose. Professor Skinner has carefully 
prepared the exercises so as to furnish material both full and varied. The question- 
naires involve not only structural considerations but also thought development in 
the foreign idiom. An examination of the Notes shows that they are superior to 
other editions. Although somewhat succinct, the Introduction gives an accurate 
sketch of Victor Hugo and the Historical Novel, in which Notre-Dame de Paris is 
the fitting background,—a fascinating tableau of the gypsy girl Esmeralda; the 
priest Claude Frollo; the poet Gringoire; the noble Phoebus de Chateaupers; and 
the hunchback Quasimodo. Professor Skinner completes the canvas when he states 
that “throughout, the great Gothic cathedral of Notre-Dame towers over all, 
symbolizing society—the epitome of the age.” 

E..iot H. POLINGER 

COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YORK, 


ScHOOL OF BUSINESS AND Civic ADMINISTRATION 


A BELGIAN LIBRARY IN NEW YORK 
THE LANGUAGES OF BELGIUM 


We have now in the city of New York a lasting monument to intellectual 
Belgium! 

As a part of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the independence 
of Belgium, a new library, “Bibliotheca Belgica,’’ was recently installed at the 
Washington Square College of New York University. A collection of over five 
hundred volumes—due, mainly, to the generosity of the C. R. B. Educational 
Foundation—constitutes the nucleus of a library which will embrace all subjects 
pertaining to Belgian culture: literature (French, Flemish and Walloon), history, 
science and fine arts. 

This library, which is being built up by means of private contributions and 
gifts of books, will show its great usefulness in many ways: it will permit the students, 
teachers and public to know, or know better, the Belgian writers, many of whom 
have acquired a brilliant reputation in French literature. It will also be of help to 
those who are preparing, or would like to prepare, doctoral dissertations on the 
works of Belgian writers of their preference. We already knew of Belgium’s heroism; 
we will now get acquainted with her rich culture. 

At the official inauguration, H. H, Prince Albert de Ligne, Belgian Ambassador 
to the United States, having been detained in Washington by illness, was represented 
by M. Raoul Grenade, Counselor of the Belgian Embassy. In the presence of a 
distinguished audience, M. Grenade read an enthusiastic message from the Am- 
bassador, adding to it words of appreciation of his own. Then he made the presen- 
tation of the collection of books, which was accepted by Dr. James Munn, Dean of 
the Washington Square College, in a charming and most cordial little speech. Dean 
Munn also presented the regrets of Chancellor Brown, whose presence was required 
at Albany where the University of the State of New York was honoring him. 
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On behalf of the Belgian Ambassador, M. Grenade presented to the library 
:copy of Souvenirs et Portraits by Prince Eugéne Lamoral de Ligne, the grand- 
father of the Ambassador. Another gift consisted of a two-volume edition of 
the public documents of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, signed and pre- 
sented by President Herbert Hoover, head of the Commission. 

On the shelves of “Bibliotheca Belgica” are, already, the complete works of 
the most popular writers of Belgium, among whom are the three great literary 
figures, Emile Verhaeren, Camille Lemonnier and Maurice Maeterlinck. Books in 
Flemish and Walloon have also been acquired. 

During the one hundred years of her independence (1830-1930), Belgium has 
shown a tremendous industrial activity, an activity which has aroused the admiration 
of the world. It was like a marvelous reproduction of that extraordinary economic 
situation of the Middle Ages when, at the time of the “Communes,” the people of 
Belgium were also living in a state of liberty, at the time when Bruges was called 
the Venice of the North, when Ghent counted within her borders 50,000 weavers 
and Louvain 40,000, when Liége had already a great reputation in metallurgy and 
cloth making, when Dinant was exporting her artistic copper works. . . . 

During the century of freedom which Belgium has just celebrated at home with 
two international expositions, sumptuous historical pageants, etc., her intellectual 
activity was the worthy companion of her important industrial and colonial expan- 
sion. The material and spiritual manifestations went forward hand in hand! 


“Behold! in Liberty’s unclouded blaze 
We lift our heads, a race of other days.” 


(Charles Sprague) 


Those in charge of “Bibliotheca Belgica” have mainly in view, at present, 
the gathering of books of the latter period, such as works published in French by 
Belgian writers. 

Charles Decoster (1827-1879), a modest employee of the Government, and the 
author of Légendes flamandes (1858), Contes brabangons (1861), Légende de Thyl 
Uylenspiegel et de Lamme Goedzak (1867), is considered the precursor of Belgian 
contemporary literature. It is only in the years 1875 to 1880 that we find the 
pioneers of an original Belgian literature in the French language; and there, among 
others, we notice: Octave Pirmez (1834-1883), a country gentleman often called 
the recluse of Acoz (from his country seat in the province of Namur); and Edmond 
Picard, an eminent lawyer of Brussels, who wrote extensively from 1880 to 1905; 
in his country he was the principal theorist and the first propagandist of literary 
nationalism. Camille Lemonnier (1845-1913), the great realist, was the first “‘écri- 
vain professionnel.” 

Towards 1886 there developed an important intellectual movement in Belgium, 
thanks to the foundation of literary reviews; at Brussels was edited La Jeune Belgique, 
then Le Réveil at Ghent, and Wallonie at Liége. At about the same time appeared 
the poets, Georges Rodenbach, Emile Verhaerer, Ivan Gilkin, Albert Giraud and 
Valére Gille. Other publications then came into view: Le Cog Rouge and La Société 
Nouvelle; they engaged in shrewd controversies with the writers of La Jeune Belgique. 
A true literary movement, surrounded by ambition and emulation, was on. And 
more well prepared reviews were issued, and greater rivalry ensued; there was 
Stella, founded by Henri Vandeputte, L'’Art Jeune and Antée. And, consequently, 
there followed, in rapid succession, numerous distinguished Belgian writers in ail 
categories of French literature. 
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While the splendid economic conditions in Belgium, during her century of 
freedom and at the time of the ‘‘Communes,”’ show such a striking resemblance, 
there was also a similarity of intellectual achievements in the course of those two 
far separated periods of history. While the ‘‘Communes’’ were flourishing (12th 
to 14th centuries), the Romance language was developing under the tutelage of the 
“‘trouvéres,” the sweet-tongued creators of French verse. French is now spoken 
mainly in the south of Belgium, and is understood in most parts of the kingdom. 

Flemish, a Teutonic tongue resembling Dutch, and sometimes called ‘‘ Nether- 
landish,” is spoken in the north of Belgium. Under the name of “Vlaemisch”’ or 
“‘Brabantisch,” it was, in the 15th century, the written and general language of the 
‘Seventeen Provinces” called ‘‘Pays-Bas” or ‘‘ Netherlands” (the Belgian and 
Dutch provinces together). Flemish had by then replaced Latin in the charters as 
well as in literature; the ordinances and all official publications of the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries were in Flemish. In the 1oth century it was already in use in 
the entire territory of Picardy, and it can still be heard today at Dunkerque ' and 
vicinity, as far as the outskirts of Calais;* in one of the suburbs of Saint-Omer * 
a kind of corrupt Flemish is also spoken. In the 17th century this language fell in 
decadence, but towards the middle of the 19th century there came a splendid revival 
with Hendrik Conscience and Ledeganck as the introducers, followed by Willems 
and van Duyse. The strong movement of Flemish nationalism, which had set in, 
accentuated literary activity and aspirations. Among the distinguished Flemish 
writers we note: Guido Gezelle, Karel van de Weestyne, Cyriel Buysse, Stijn Streuvels 
and Auguste Vermeylen. 

Walloon is one of the dialects of the old Romance language (langue d’oil). 
Thus it is not corrupt French; much older than the latter, it contains a greater 
number of Latin words than French. Emile Littré, in his famous Dictionnaire de 
la langue francaise, often refers to Walloon to explain the origin of certain French 
words. There are quite a few comparative dictionaries of the two languages, among 
which the following may be mentioned: 

Cambresier, Dictionnaire wallon-frangais, Liége, 1787; Remacle, Dictionnaire 
wallon-frangais, Liége, 1823; Grandgagnage, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
wallonne, Liége, 1845; Hubert, Dictionnaire wallon-frangais, 1856; Chavée, Diction- 
naire frangais et wallon, Paris, 1857. 

Here is a proverb in the Walloon language: Inn omm sainz argein esst u leu 
sain dain. Translated into French and English: ‘‘Un homme sans argent est un 
loup sans dents.”” ‘“‘A man without money is (like) a wolf without teeth.” 

Walloon is spoken in many sections of the south of Belgium, and, according 
to the cities where it is used, the dialect becomes somewhat different. It does not 
lack in poets, novelists and even dramatists. In the great Walloon city of Liége 
there are two theatres where every evening plays in the old language are given 
and applauded. 

Thus Belgium, with an area one and one-half times the size of New Jersey, 
has three languages. What would have happened if her ‘‘lot’’ had been the size 
of our country? 

The several languages of the industrious little country will be well represented 
in “Bibliotheca Belgica,” the shrine of Belgian culture in the United States.’ 

Henry G. BAYER 


NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 

1 Dept. du Nord, France. 

2 Dept. du Pas-de-Calais, France. 

* Prof. Henry G. Bayer is the founder of this new Library.—Editor’s Note. 
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COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE D’HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE 
MoDERNE 


The Commission Internationale d'Histoire Littéraire Moderne requests the publi- 
cation of the following: ‘‘La Commission créée sur l’initiative de M. Van Tieghem, 
qui est devenu son secrétaire général, présidée par M. Baldensperger, co-directeur de 
la Revue de littérature comparée, assisté de MM. Ronald S. Crane de Chicago, A. 
Farinelli de Turin, S. B. Liljegren de Greifswald, vice-présidents, comprend actuelle- 
ment 34 membres, appartenant a4 16 nations, et représentant les principales revues 
d'histoire littéraire: Edda, Neophilologus, The Romanic Review, Deutsche Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft, Litteris, Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, 
Euphorion, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Modern Language Review, La 
Cultura, Revue de littérature comparée. Les membres de la Commission sont les 
suivants, en plus du président, du secrétaire général et des vice-présidents déja 
nommés: MM. A. Baugh (Philadelphie), A. Blanck (Upsal), Fr. Bull (Oslo), G. 
Charlier (Bruxelles), Ch. Drouhet (Bucarest), Fr. Ernst (Ziirich), WI. Folkierski 
(Cracovie), K. R. Gallas (Amsterdam), J. L. Gerig (New-York), H. J. C. Grierson 
(Edimbourg), J. Hankiss (Debrecen), P. Hazard (Paris), Ludwig Karl (Graz), P. 
Kluckhohn (Vienne), P. Kohler (Ziirich), M. Lamm (Stockholm), M. Markovitch 
(Belgrade), Mladénov (Sofia), D. Mornet (Paris), J. Nadler (Koenigsberg), F. Neri 
(Turin), L. M. Price (Berkeley, Californie), J. Prinsen (Amsterdam), J. G. Robertson 
(Londres), E. Rottacker (Bonn), P. V. Riibow (Copenhague), L. L. Schiicking 
(Leipzig), H. Tronchon (Strasbourg), L. Zaleski (Varsovie).” 

Three important undertakings are now being carried out by the Commission. 
The first, proposed by M. Tronchon, relates to “‘la nécessité qu’il y aurait pour les 
historiens littéraires des langues romanes, germaniques et anglosaxonnes, d’avoir, 
quant aux pays de langues slaves, finno-ougriennes et baltiques, des relevés réguliers 
de ce qui s’y publie touchant les relations littéraires internationales.” 

The second undertaking, proposed by M. Hankiss, urges, ‘“‘comme utile et 
nécessaire la rédaction de manuels rétrospectifs et cahiers supplémentaires en- 
registrant les données, les théories et les opinions relatives a l'histoire des littératures 
nationales.”” To explain fully his ideas M. Hankiss has prepared a memorandum 
from which the following passages may be quoted: “Pour écrire une monographie, 
une étude, voire méme un court article d'histoire littéraire, il faut avoir lu tout ce 
qu’on a écrit sur le sujet; c’est de moins en moins possible. D’autre part, dix mille 
pages consacrées 4 un auteur pourraient étre résumées, complétement et sous tous 
les rapports, en dix a trente pages tout au plus. . . . Ces résumés ne rendraient pas 
superfiue la lecture des:livres mémes; mais ils nous permettraient de faire un choix 
raisonnable parmi les centaines de titres, égaux en apparence, que nous octroient les 
manuels bibliographiques de Lanson, de Thieme, de Betz, de Goedeke, etc.” 

M. Hankiss next urges the Commission to prepare a manual of French literature, 
“‘qui serait le modéle du genre.’’ In this manual, “la disposition des matiéres serait 
la suivante pour la vie et l’ceuvre de chaque auteur: 


1. Biographie de l’auteur, racontée de sorte que les différentes opinions relatives a 
telle date ou a tel événement, soient comprises dans le récit, avec l’indication 
du nom des savants qui les ont formulées; 

2. ——— des ceuvres, avec la date de conception et de rédaction, et la date 

de publication. Les diverses opinions présentées seraient indiquées pour cette 
partie également; 
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3. Analyse des principaux ouvra avec tous les rapprochements établis et les 
opinions formulées, sans ou lier les références a 1’ appui; 

4. Jugements généraux concernant l’auteur et l’ceuvre, présentés 4 la facon d'une 
bibliographie raisonnée, avec des divisions appropriées pour tel aspect des 
talents de l’auteur, pour son art, sa technique, etc. 


Une fois les manuels rétrospectifs parus, on les complétera par des cahiers ou 
volumes supplémentaires, ou par des revues spéciales et officielles. Dans ces cahiers 
ou revues, on devra enregistrer chaque ‘découverte’ d’histoire littéraire et recueillir 
tous les matériaux propres a étre réunis plus tard dans |’édition suivante du manuel 
rétrospectif en question.” 

Finally, the third important task is that proposed by M. Van Tieghem, relating 
to the preparation of a Répertoire littéraire chronologique international, the purpose of 
which is to bring together “un grand nombre de faits importants de l’histoire littéraire 
des nations modernes classés et datés avec précision.’”” The following categories of 
data are to be included therein: 

1. Faits historiques se rapportant aux mécénes de tout genre et aux événements qui 
ont agi directement sur les lettres; 

2. Faits d’ordre littéraire, tels que fondations d’Académies et de sociétés littéraires, 
de revues, de théatres, de salons; 

3. Données biographiques sur les écrivains, plus ou moins nombreuses suivant leur 
importance; 

4. Publications, avec préfaces, rééditions importantes, principales traductions; 

5. Représentations dramatiques: premiéres, et reprises significatives; 

6. Manifestations orales: discours, sermons, conférences, cours publics, etc., qui ont 
exercé une forte influence.” 

Specimen pages of the years 1577 and 1578, covering the literatures of eleven 
different nations, have been published and may be obtained from M. Paul Van 
Tieghem, 47 Boulevard Garibaldi, Paris. 

The next meeting of the Commission, which will be held at Budapest, May 20-24, 
will have the following agenda: ‘‘Nous pensons demander a4 un certain nombre 
d’historiens littéraires . . . d’exposer la méthode de l'étude de la littérature telle 
qu’ ils la concoivent, le point de vue auquel ils se placent, bref, les idées méthodologi- 
ques dont ils se sont faits, par leurs écrits théoriques ou leurs travaux personnels, les 
représentants et les défenseurs.'"’ The Commission urges the codperation of all 
scholars in carrying out the very important undertakings described above. 

5. in 


FacuLty Notes 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE, BRooKLYN, N. Y. Miss Héléne Harvitt, Asst. Professor 
of Romance Languages, is temporary Chairman of her Department. Miss Harvitt 
was elected Editor-in-Chief of the French Review at the meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of French held in Washington on Dec. 29, 1930. 

Brown UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. Prof. Louis Landré, Assoc. Professor 
of French, has been granted a sabbatical leave of absence for the year 1931-32. 
For that year Prof. A. J. Farmer, of the University of Grenoble, has been appointed 
as Visiting Professor of French. Mr. L. P. G. Peckham, a candidate for the doctorate 
at Princeton University, has accepted a position as Instructor in French for the 
coming year. Mr. Walter Phillips, formerly Asst. Professor at the State Teachers 
College, San Diego, Calif., has been appointed Instructor in Spanish for 1931-32. 
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CLARK UNIVERSITY, WorRCESTER, Mass. Prof. L. L. Atwood has resigned in 
order to become Professor and Head of Department in the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. Mr. Edward D. T. Pousland, a graduate of Harvard, has been appointed 
Asst. Professor of Romance Languages in this University. 

COLLEGE oF St. TERESA, Winona, Minn. The Department of French consists 
of the following: Dr. V. L. Dédeck-Héry; Sister M. Helen Barden, A.M.; and André 
Dreux, archiviste paléographe. Dr. McKendree Petty teaches in the Spanish De- 
partment. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, Wis. The Department of Modern 
Languages is composed of the following members: Dr. Wm. Dehorn, Professor and 
Head of Department; J. F. Duehren, Asst. Professor of Modern Languages; H. F. 
Field, Professor of Modern Languages; C. L. Scanlon, Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages; L.’E. Thelen, Fellow in French; J. P. Wenninger, Instructor in Modern 
Languages; and A. P. Willett, Instructor in French and Spanish. 

Miami UnIversiTy, OxForpD, O. Assoc. Prof. L. P. Irvin has been promoted 
to the rank of Professor of Romanic Languages and Director of the French Division. 
Assoc. Prof. Baudin has returned from Johns Hopkins, where he has been studying. 
Assoc. Professor Don L. Demorest has resigned in order to accept a position at 
Ohio State University. Asst. Prof. Laurence H. Skinner is continued on leave of 
absence for the academic year 1930-31. Mr. Thomas Anderson, who was teaching 
last year at Lake Erie College, Painesville, O., has been appointed Acting Asst. 
Professor of Romanic Languages. 

Onto STaTE UNIVERSITY, CoLumBus, O. Mr. Don L. Demorest has been 
appointed Asst. Professor of Romance Languages. Mr. Girdler Fitch, formerly of 
Transylvania College, has been made Instructor in Romance Languages. Mr. I. A. 
Johnson, B.A., O. S. U., 1930, has been added to the staff as Assistant in Romance 
Languages. 

Ouro University, ATHENS, O. The Faculty of the Department of Romance 
Languages is composed of six members, including Dr. Victor Whitehouse, Dr. 
Gerald Wilkinson and Miss Constance Leete. Mr. Lewis A. Ondis, formerly con- 
nected with Rutgers College, has been appointed Asst. Professor of Spanish. Miss 
Mary T. Noss, Professor of French, who has been granted a leave of absence, will 
spend the year in Paris. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. Prof. W. S. Hastings, on leave of 
absence for the first semester, has been working on Balzac’s correspondence at 
Chantilly. Dr. H.A. Grubbs is on leave for the academic year. The first incumbent 
of the M. H. Pyne Visiting Professorship of French Literature was M. André Maurois, 
who gave a course during the first semester on the French novel. Prof. Paul 
Laumonier, of the University of Bordeaux, the second visiting professor on this 
foundation, will give an undergraduate course during the second semester on French 
literature of the sixteenth century, and will conduct a graduate seminary in French 
literature of the seventeenth century. At the Modern Language Association meeting 
in Washington, Prof. C. C. Marden read a paper on “ Masculine ello,”’ Prof. I. O. 
Wade one on ‘‘The Sources of the Epitre 2 Uranie,” and Prof. A. Centeno one on 
“‘ Marcés de Obregén y la novela picaresca."’ Prof. F. C. Tarr was secretary of the 
Spanish Literature group, and was elected chairman for the next meeting. Prof. 
Marden was appointed chairman of a committee to consider the question of estab- 
lishing a national journal of Hispanic studies. An Anthology of Eighteenth Century 
French Literature, compiled by members of the Department of Modern Languages, 
was published last summer. 
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QUEEN'S University, Kincston, Can. M. Marcel Tirol has been appointed 
Assoc. Professor. Asst. Prof. W. M. Conacher has been promoted to Assoc. Pro- 
fessor. 

RutTGeERS UNIVERSITY, NEw Brunswick, N. J. The organization of practical 
courses aiming to develop the power of expression, orally and in writing, in the 
foreign languages as the basis for appreciation of literature, has been completed in 
the Department of Romance Languages. All freshmen, who continue French or 
Spanish offered for admission, are given a year of special training in oral use of the 
language. After this initiatory year there are parallel courses in French, on the one 
hand for students who prefer to devote themselves exclusively to the literary phases 
of French, these courses being conducted by Professors Kimball, Gilmore and Davis; 
and on the other for students who wish to maintain in their reading of French closer 
contacts with the spoken language, these courses being in charge of Prof. Mitchell 
and conducted entirely in French. The Spanish courses are conducted by Pro- 
fessors Billetdoux, Moreno-Lacalle, Corlett and Stevens; the Italian by Prof. Davis. 

University oF Detroit, Micu. Richard P. Koepke, Ph.D., formerly associ- 
ated with Wittenberg College, has been appointed Instructor in French and Spanish. 
Léon Baisier, A.M., has resigned in order to devote his time to study. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. Miss Alfreda Hill, who completed her work 
for the doctorate at Johns Hopkins last June, has returned as Asst. Professor of 
French. Mr. Guy Coolidge, formerly of Kentucky Wesleyan University, and Mr. 
Blanchard Rideout, previously of Harvard University, have been added to the staff 
as Instructors. Miss Angeline Lograsso, who has been Asst. Professor of French 
in this University, has gone to Bryn Mawr. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE. The following is the Faculty of the 
Department of Romance Languages: Elisha K. Kane, Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of French and Spanish; Frank F. Frantz, Professor of French and 
Spanish; Walter Shefel, Asst. Professor of French and Spanish; T. C. Walker, Asst. 
Professor of French; S. Buck, Instructor in French and Spanish; Lee Ryan, Instructor 
in French and Spanish; F. O. Adam, Instructor in Spanish; and Edward H. West, 
Instructor in Spanish. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, EL Paso. The Department of Modern Languages is 
at present comprised of Robert Avrett, Chairman; Mrs. Lena Eldridge and Mrs. 
Isabella K. Fineau. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Mapison. Mr. R. Walker Scott, formerly of 
Columbia University, has been made Instructor in French. Mrs. Scott is Assistant 
in French. Prof. R. B. Michell, who will be on a leave of absence during the second 
semester of 1930-31, will teach at the University of Texas, but will return to this 
University for the summer session. Doctoral dissertations in preparation in the 
Departments of French, Italian and Spanish are as follows: H. H. Cook, Conflict of 
the Romantic and the Moral Elements in Dumas fils; André Lévéque, La Psychologie de 
Frangois de Curel; R. F. Bradley, Jr., Ernest Feydeau: Life and Works; Wm. J. Gaines, 
Effects of War of 1870 on French Literature; Marjorie Covert, Drama at the End of the 
roth Century in England and France; Wilson Wilmarth, Etienne Pasquier; Juliana 
Cotton, Politian (Comparative Literature); Graydon S. de Land, Vocabulary of 
the Books “‘ Exodus” and “‘ Leviticus” of the ‘‘General Estoria” of Alfonso X; O. H. 
Hauptmann, Lexicographical Index of the Books “‘ Leviticus"’ and ‘‘ Numbers” of the 
Bible of the Escorial I.j.4.; Lloyd A. Kasten, Juan Ferndndez de Heredia, ‘‘ Secreto de 
los Secretos,’’ Edition of the Unique Aragonese MS. with Literary Introduction, Vocabu- 
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lary, and Notes; William R. Kingery, The Social Changes Portrayed in the ‘‘ Sainetes"’ 
of Ramén de la Cruz; Miss Sara Norris, The Pastoral Element in the Theatre of Lope 
de Vega; Miss Elisa Pérez, El Romancero en Guillén de Castro; Frank A. Sprague, 
The Biblical Element and Biblical Allusions in the Plays of Tirso de Molina; Mrs. 
M. W. Wood, Tirso de Molina’s Concordance. 

Writiams CoLLeEGE, WILLIAMsTown, Mass. Prof. Ames H. Corley, Head of 
the Department of Romanic Languages, is on sabbatical leave and plans to spend 
most of his time in France and Spain. Asst. Prof. J. Norton Cru, whose book 
Témoins was published in 1929, was absent on leave during the first semester. He 
was in France supervising a new printing of Témoins and preparing a smaller and 
more accessible edition of his work. Dr. Walter Peirce and Mr. Roger N. Lagow 
are substituting for Prof. Corley and Asst. Prof. Cru. Asst. Professors F. W. 
Whitman and Charles Grimm returned to their posts after having been away on 
sabbatical leaves during 1929-30. Mr. Whitman, who in the absence of Prof. 
Corley is Chairman of the Department during the present academic year, is preparing 
a school edition of some of Zola’s Contes. Mr. Grimm spent the greater part of 
last year in Italy and France, and, while at the Sorbonne, obtained the degree of 
“Docteur de l'Université de Paris” with a thesis entitled: Etude sur le Roman de 
Flamenca, poéme provencal du XITI* siecle. Mr. Grimm, who had already the degree 
of Ph.D. from Yale University, is preparing a new edition of Flamenca. Asst. 
Prof. Lewis E. Brett, who is expecting to be absent on sabbatical leave during the 
academic year 1931-32, received the Ph.D. degree from Harvard University. Dr. 
Seaver R. Gilcreast and Mr. Gerald M. Spring read papers at the recent meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of America in Washington. A chapter of the 
Alliance Francaise has been established in Williamstown with Prof. Grimm as 
President and Dr. Gilcreast as Secretary. 

CAROLINE MATULKA 

New York City 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY added, on January 
I, to its group of centres of foreign cultures, among which are the Maison Francaise, 
founded in 1912, and Casa Italiana, founded in 1927, a Casa de las Espajias, located 
at 435 West 117th Street. Prof. F. de Onis, head of the Department of Spanish 
Literature, was appointed Director of the House. It will be furnished in appropriate 
Spanish style and will serve as headquarters for the Instituto de las Espaiias, founded 
in 1920.—LA QUINZAINE CRITIQUE DES LIVRES ET DES REVUES (Paris, Nov. 1, 
1930) contained a review of Philippe Van Tieghem, Tendances Nouvelles en Histoire 
littéraire, by René Lalou, from which the following sentences may be culled: “‘ Philippe 
Van Tieghem élargit le débat qui commenga dans la ROMANIC REVIEW poui exposer 
fort loyalement les théses des historiens qui cherchent d’abord la vérité et des 
esthéticiens, plus sensibles 4 la valeur intime des ceuvres. . . . Mais il est bien 
évident que, d'un point de vue plus général, on doit souhaiter qu’A chaque époque 
la tendance individualiste et la tendance cullective soient dignement représentées.”— 
Tue COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS IN ROMANCE LINGUISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY, established 
under the auspices of the International Institute of Intellectual Codperation, has 
created national centers in Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Rumania, and Holland; 
and one is projected in Portugal. They plan to publish the first bibliography, which 
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will be devoted to the year 1930, during the course of the year 1931.—AMERICANS 
who have recently been honored by foreign governments include Professor John 
Dewey who, on Nov. 8, received the degree of Doctor Honoris Causa from the 
University of Paris; Judge John J. Freschi, of New York, who, on Dec. 28, was 
awarded at New York University the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence Honoris 
Causa from the University of Palermo; President E. A. Alderman, of the University 
of Virginia, who, on Dec. 18, was decorated with the Order of Commander of the 
Crown of Italy; Prof. Wm. A. Lambeth, of the University of Virginia, who, on Dec. 
18, was made Officer of the Crown of Italy; and Prof. Bruno Roselli, of Vassar 
College, who, on Dec. 16, was decorated Knight Commander of the Colonial Order 
of Stella d’Italia.—Tur CoLLEGE DE CANNES, established under the auspices of the 
Académie d’Aix-en-Provence, is offering summer courses to American students. 
These courses lead to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. The Dean of the Cours de 
Vacances is Professor Héléne Harvitt, of Brooklyn College—PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE announces the eighth annual session of the Institute of French Education 
to be held from June 29 to August 7. The Visiting Lecturer from France will be M. 
Philippe Soupault, poet, essayist and novelist. The week-end lecturers will be Prof. 
Henri Muller, Head of the French Department, Columbia University; and Prof. 
O. T. Robert, Head of the French Department, Smith College—Dr. HERBERT 
PutNaM, Librarian of the Congressional Library, stated, in his report for 1930, that 
the Library added to its collection during the year 196,632 volumes, “‘the highest 
annual increase in the contents of the Library since its start in the year 1800.” 
On June 30, 1930, the total number of volumes in the Library was 4,103,936.—AVERY 
Lrprary of Columbia University held during January an exhibition showing six 
centuries of style in book-making. Included therein were the following: Two “ Books 
of Hours,” one written and hand-decorated about 1500, and the other printed in 
that year by Thielman Kerver of Paris; ‘‘The Works of Herodotus,” printed at Rome 
in 1475 by Petrus de Maximus; Cosmographia de Situ Orbis, by Pomponii Mille, 
printed by Erhardt Ratdolt at Venice in 1478; an Italian vellum manuscript con- 
taining Cicero’s Epistolae ad Familiares, illustrating the Italian humanistic minuscule 
from which Roman type developed; examples of the work of Aldus Manutius and 
Giovanni Battista Bodoni; Guido da Colonna’s History of Troy, printed at London 
by Thomas Marche in 1555; a facsimile first edition of Don Quixote, from a Madrid 
press about 1610; etc.—THE FOLGER SHAKESPEAREAN MEMORIAL, now building in 
the rear of the library of Congress at Washington, will, when completed, house the 
Folger Elizabethan collection of about 100,000 volumes, of which about 20,000 are 
Shakespearean volumes. Besides donating $1,500,000 for the construction of the 
white marble memorial, the Standard Oil magnate left a trust fund of $10,000,000 
to maintain it.—J. T. GERouLD states, in his report of 1930 on the Library of Prince- 
ton University, that this library now contains 650,000 books and 120,000 unbound 
pamphlets and reports.—TuHE LARGEST JEWisH LrBRARY in the world, that of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, located in New York, was opened recently. 
It contains about 84,000 printed books, dating from the fifteenth century on, and 
about 6,000 manuscripts, some of which go back to the ninth century. Its museum 
of Jewish ceremonial objects includes the celebrated Benguiat collection —Mr. H. L. 
BuL_eEn, Librarian of the Typographic Library and Museum, asks the following 
pertinent question: ‘‘The plural forms, Dark Ages and Middle Ages have become 
distasteful to me. . . . As a student of the Medieval Age, which frequently I prefer 
to designate as the Dark Age, may I ask to be told the reason for the plural form?” 
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The Typographic Library, which was established in 1908 by the American Type 
Founders Co., possesses the most complete collection of type-specimens to be found 
in America. It is located at 300 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J.—DEran 
H. E. Hawkes, of Columbia College, makes the following interesting statements 
in his annual report for 1930, with regard to the new language requirements intro- 
duced in the college: ‘‘It seemed to the Committee that the French and the German 
languages stood by themselves as the most important of the modern languages for 
the average college graduate. In the second rank of importance, but for quite 
different reasons, stand Spanish and Italian, with other modern languages in sub- 
stantially the same class on grounds special for certain individuals. . . . Again, if 
the graduates of our colleges were usually called upon to use the spoken language 
it might be desirable to require fluency in that aspect of French or German... . 
But it is difficult to justify the requirement of any considerable degree of fluency 
in the spoken language for the entire student body for the sake of the few. . . . 
When one meets scholars of foreign birth who have spent most of their lives in this 
country, speaking English all of the time, and who make themselves understood only 
imperfectly and with difficulty, any expectation that the rank and file of college 
students can gain any real command over a spoken foreign language in the three or 
four hours a week that can be devoted to it entirely is unjustified.”"—THE JoHN 
Smon GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FouNDATION, established by gifts amounting to 
nearly $5,000,000 made since 1925 by former Senater and Mrs. Guggenheim as a 
memorial to their son, has, according to its 1930 report, granted a total of 352 Fellow - 
ships since its foundation. The annual stipend of each fellowship is $2,500, with an 
allowance for traveling expenses.—S. P. DuGGAN made recently a comparison of 
the numbers of foreign students registered in American universities in 1921-22 and 
1929-30. Only the Latin-American countries showed a decrease (from 273 to 127 
students) in the two periods indicated. The largest increase in numbers was in 
countries of Anglo-Saxon civilization, from 740 to 1773. The Far East and the 
Near East also showed substantial increases, the former from 2449 to 3190, and the 
latter from 443 to 714. Students from France increased in numbers from 127 to 134; 
from Italy, from 91 to 200; and from Spain, from 50 to 88.—Le& Petit JourNaAL (New 
York) supplies, in a recent issue, the dates of the founding of the seventeen French 
universities, as follows: Aix-en-Provence, 1409; Algiers, 1885; Besancon, 1287; 
Bordeaux, 1441; Caen, 1432; Clermont-Ferrand, 1808; Dijon, 1722; Grenoble, 1339; 
Lille, 1560; Lyons, 1834; Montpellier, 1289; Nancy, 1572; Paris, 1200; Poitiers, 1431; 
Rennes, 1808; Strasbourg, 1621; and Toulouse, 1233.—A. J. Jorn, Asst. Professor 
of French in the University of Michigan, announces that he is preparing a doctoral 
dissertation on The Regional Poets of French Canada. Others working in the same 
field of Canadian French include Rev. J. A. U. Rivard of St. Joseph’s College, Calif., - 
a candidate for the degree at the University of California, and Miss Marguerite M. 
Michaud, of Columbia University——THe INpIA ACADEMY OF AMERICA held its 
inaugural meeting at the St. Moritz Hotel, New York, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
Jan. 4. The speakers included Dr. Will Durant, Pandit J. C. Chatterji, Dr. von der 
Osten, Director of the Anatolian Archaeological Expedition, and Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Honorary Secretary of the Greater India Society. Under the auspices of the 
Academy the following courses of lectures are being given: six lectures on India’s 
Significance in World Culture, by Dr. Nag; four lectures on India’s Solutions for 
Modern World Problems, by Pandit Chatterji; four lectures on Hindu Thought 
Reflected in American Writers, by Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker; and four lectures on 
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Psychology in India, Yesterday and Today, by Mr. Fritz Kunz. Also under the 
auspices of the Academy there was presented at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, 
Sita, a play based on the Hindu epic, The Ramayana, acted in Bengali by Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri and his company of Hindu players. On Jan. 19, the Academy gave a 
reception-dinner in honor of Dr. Heinrich Lueders, Secretary General of the Academy 
of Science of Germany and Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Berlin. Other 
speakers included Professors A. V. Williams Jackson, Wm. R. Shepherd and Kalidas 
Nag. The Academy has in press a volume by J. C. Chatterji entitled India’s Outlook 
on Life: The Wisdom of the Vedas, with a foreword by Prof. John Dewey. The 
officers of the Academy are J. L. Gerig, President; J. C. Chatterji, Director of Studies 
and Research; Dr. K. Nag, Representative in India; F. Kunz, Organizing Secretary; 
and Ernest M. Sellon, Treasurer. Its executive office is located at 200 West 57 Street, 
New York.—M. ABEL HERMANT offered an “‘apology for grammar” in the November 
Revue de France, referring, of course, to the new grammar of the Académie Francaise. 
According to an editorial in the New York Times of Nov. 24, M. Hermant states that 
“grammar in France had its seeding in the sixteenth century and its blossoming in 
the seventeenth, when the language was becoming fixed.’’ And he concludes with 
the words of Victor Hugo: ‘‘In every great writer there must be a great grammarian.” 
The “‘prodigious’’ grammar, which was begun by the Academy shortly after its 
founding in 1634, was announced as completed in November, 1930. 
NECROLOGY—GasTON A. LAFFARGUE, Professor of French at the College of the 
City of New York, died in New York on Jan. 16, in the 65th year of his age. He 
was born at Nantes, France, and studied at the University of Rennes in 1882. After 
serving in the French army in China, he began to teach French in Russia from where 
he migrated to the United States in the later '80’s. At first he taught his native 
tongue in private schools of New York, and in 1894 joined the City College faculty 
as tutor. He was made instructor in 1899, assistant professor in 1912, and finally 
became associate professor in 1921. He was one of the founders, and later became 
vice-president of the Société des Professeurs Francais and was a member of various 
French societies. In 1906 the French Government made him Officier d’Académie 
and in 1914 Officier de |’Instruction Publique. His widow and two daughters by 
his first wife survive him.—MGr. JOSEPH SILIPIGNI, pulpit orator and leader in welfare 
and cultural movements among Italo-Americans, died in New York on Dec. 26, 1930. 
Born in Italy, Feb. 2, 1877, he was ordained in 1900 and taught ecclesiastical history 
in the Seminary of Mileto until 1912, when he came to America. From 1919 until 
his death he was pastor of the Church of Our Lady of Loreto in New York, where 
he founded the Loreto educational centre—ArTHUR M. Hazarp, the American 
artist, died in his 57th year at Chateau de Suresnes, France, on Dec. 26, 1930. Two 
of his canvases, ‘‘Not by Night” and ‘The Spirit of the Armistice’’ are in the 
National Museum at Washington. He also painted a memorial picture for the 
Canadian Parliament.—THomAs ALEXANDER HARRISON, noted American artist, 
died in his studio in Paris on Oct. 13, 1930, at the age of 77. His paintings, which 
are to be found in all leading American museums as well as in the Luxembourg and 
Dresden museums, include “Chateaux en Espagne,’’ now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York, which won a prize in the Paris Salon of 1882; ‘“‘ Twilight 
on the Ocean” which gained an honorable mention in the Salon of 1885; ‘‘Coast of 
Brittany”; ‘Harbor of Concarneau”’; ‘‘Une Epave”’; ‘‘Breton Garden,” etc. He 
was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1889 and Officer in 1901.—Dr. José 
Cott y Toste, Porto Rican historian, died in Madrid on Nov. 19, 1930, at the age 
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of 82. His remains were buried in San Juan, P. R., on Dec. 15, after lying in state 
in the Ateneo of that city.—Dr. ALBERTO RopRIGUEZ, formerly Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Rector of the National University of El Salvador, died at San Salvador 
on Dec. 20, 1930.—Lu1s Goncora, widely known dramatic critic of La Critica, 
died in Buenos Aires on Dec. 10.—HENRI GAUTHIER-VILLARS, author of some forty 
books under the pseudonym of Willy, died at Paris on Jan. 12, at the age of 71. He 
was the first husband of Colette in collaboration with whom he wrote his four best- 
known works: Claudine al’ Ecole, Claudine a Paris, Claudine en Ménage and Claudine 
s’en va. Besides novels, he was author of an early Recueil de Sonnets, as well as of 
the Essais sur Mark Twain et sur les Parnassiens and a Bibliographie de Bizet.— 
ALExIs ARMAND, CARDINAL CHarost, Archbishop of Rennes, died suddenly in Paris 
on Nov. 7, 1930, in his 7oth year. As Archbishop of Lille during the War, he refused 
to abandon his flock and was later sent to Aix-la-Chapelle as a hostage by the in- 
vading German army.—PauL APPELL, former Rector of the University of Paris, 
died in Paris on Oct. 24, 1930. Born at Strasbourg on Sept. 27, 1855, he was educated 
at Nancy and at the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris, where he specialized in 
mathematics. He coéperated with Ambassador Herrick in relief work during the 
War, and was later made the first Chairman of the General Committee on the Cité 
Universitaire—GusTAvo SALVINI, actor, son of the famous Tommaso Salvini, died 
at Pisa, Italy, on Dec. 19, 1930, at the age of 71. While he spent most of his life in 
Italy, he at one time acted with success in Buenos Aires and Montevideo. After 
attempting other forms he “dedicated himself to the classics,” especially Shakespeare 
and Sophocles, in his later years.—G. C. BonaLDO StRINGHER, Governor of the Bank 
of Italy since 1928, died at Rome on Dec. 24, 1930 at the age of 77. Recognized as 
one of the world’s greatest financial experts, one of his publications was recently 
issued by the Italian Historical Society of America. He first became connected with 
the Bank of Italy in 1900 as Director General—GENERAL José M. A. Lima, former 
Rector of the University of Lisbon, died at Lisbon on Dec. 23, 1930.—RAUL BRANDAO, 
Portugal’s leading dramatist, died at Lisbon on Dec. 5, 1930. Among the unfinished 
works he left behind him were his memoirs—Mario MENDEZ BEJARANO, Professor 
of Literature in the Instituto Cardinal Cisneros, died at Madrid on Jan. 15, in his 
73rd year. His Science of Verse, published by the Spanish Government in 1904, 
won the international literary competition in Buenos Aires in that year.—D1Az DE 
MeEnpozA, Spanish actor and husband of Maria Guerrero, died suddenly at Vigo, 
Spain, on Oct. 20, 1930. Though he was Marques Fontanar, Conde de Balzote, 
he never used his titles while engaged in theatrical work on account of objections on 
the part of the Spanish nobility. He died almost blind and in poverty because of 
unfortunate theatrical investments, particularly in Buenos Aires.—IRENE ALBA, 
known as the leading character actress of the contemporary Spanish stage, died at 
Barcelona on Oct. 14, 1930, at the age of 63. 

LITERATURE AND DrAMA—P. PALTSHOFF has discovered in the Villa Belmont 
(Holland) sixty hitherto unknown letters by Voltaire, addressed to Constant 
d’Hermenches.—HENrRY POULAILLE sees a new social literature rising upon the ruin 
of bourgeois culture, in his recently published Nouvel Age Littéraire. In his opinion 
Balzac, Sand, Zola, Vallés are its great precursors, and their work is continued by 
Barbusse, Romain Rolland, Han Ryner, Giono, and others. He agrees with L. 
Reynaud’s La Crise de notre littérature that the over-refined literature of today, so 
out of touch with the raw realities of this post-war epoch, is the work of sterile 
esthetes, such as Proust, Gide or Valéry. But he differs from Reynaud in his hopeful 
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welcome of a new art of the proletariat—HrENry BarBussE has published his 
vigorous denunciation of war, Ce qui fut sera, which aroused a storm of protests 
when he recently read it over the radio in Paris-NEw Portraits of Dante and 
Petrarch, dating from the middle of the fourteenth century, have been discovered 
recently behind seventeenth century altar frescoes in the Church of St. Dominic at 
Pistoia. According to the New York Times of Jan. 21, the portrait of Dante, painted 
probably some thirty years after his death, “differs from all others hitherto found in 
that it represents the poet as a younger man with large, vivacious eyes and an 
animated expression and features.".—PorTUGAL celebrated recently the centenary of 
her great poet and educator, Jodo de Deus Ramos, who died in 1895. A com- 
memorative plate was placed on the building where he lived and a monument in 
his honor is now being erected. Recognized as ‘‘the most passionate and perfect 
lyrist in modern Portuguese letters,”” he was at times journalist, translator, artist, 
legislator and teacher, but he will be remembered above all for the musical and 
passionate verse contained in his Campo de Flores, Book of Love, and other works.— 
ALFRED DE BENGOECHEA, the Colombian poet, was awarded in 1930 the Prix José- 
Maria Heredia, for his volume of French verse, D’Ombre et d’azur (B. Grasset, Paris). 
This prize, awarded annually by the Académie Francaise, was reserved last year for 
“‘a writer born in Latin America, who produces work in the French language in 
either prose or verse."—MEMBERS OF THE ITALIAN RoyAL ACADEMY, elected last 
autumn, include Ugo Ojetti, art critic, born at Rome in 1871; Cesare Pascarella, 
poet, born at Rome in 1858; Massimo Bontempelli, writer and playwright, born at 
Como in 1878; Paolo Emilio Pavolini, critic of cubism, impressionism and futurism, 
born at Livorno in 1864; Pasquale Jannacone, Professor of Political Economy at 
Turin and author of a work on Walt Whitman, born at Naples in 1872; Lorenzo 
Perosi, composer of sacred music, born at Tortona in 1872; and Romano Romanelli, 
sculptor, born at Florence in 1872.—Sr1ncLair Lewis's principal opponents for the 
Nobel Prize in 1930 were said to have been Paul Valéry, the poet, born in 1871, and 
Roger Martin du Gard, born in 1881, author of Les Thibault, which pictures the 
contrast between Catholics and Protestants in France. The Latin countries are 
represented by the following winners of the Nobel Prize for literature in the past: 
Belgian: Maeterlinck (1911); French: Sully-Prudhomme (1901), Mistral (1904), 
Romain Rolland (1915), A. France (1921), H. Bergson (1927); Italian: Carducci 
(1906), Grazia Deledda (1926); Spanish: Echegaray (1904), Benavente (1922).— 
THE GoncourRT PRIZE OF 1930 was awarded to Henri Fauconnier for his first book 
Malaise. Past winners of the prize have included E. Perrochon, H. Béraud, L. 
Fabre, H. Deberly and M. Bedel.—Tue Prix BRENTANO, a Franco-American literary 
prize, was awarded for 1930 to Mme Jeanne Calzay, author of the novel, Burnt 
Offering. Jacques Leclercq, Instructor in French in Columbia University, is Secre- 
tary of the Prize Committee, which includes George Moore, the author, and Am- 
bassadors Edge and Claudel.—Paut BourcGet, the French novelist, was recently 
decorated with the Commenda Mauriziana by Premier Mussolini.—Victror Huco’s 
heirs filed a complaint in the Paris courts in November last, objecting to the broad- 
casting of Les Misérables and Quatre-Vingt-Treize in their entirety by Professor 
Platrier, of the Ecole Polytechnique, who is also in the service of the French Radio 
Company. According to the complaint only portions of Hugo’s works may be 
broadcast.—Sem BENELLI’s well-known La cena delle beffe was produced in Italian 
in New York on Nov. 23 by the Teatro d’Arte, with Giuseppe Sterni in the réle of 
Neri. This realistic tragedy of Italian life of the Renaissance is known as The Jest 
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in Edward Sheldon’s excellent English version, La Beffa in the French version acted 
by Sarah Bernhardt, and La cena in later Italian and operatic versions.—P1Ran- 
DELLO’s As You Desire Me was produced at Washington, D. C., in November, by 
the Professional Players, with Judith Anderson in the leading réle. The critic of the 
Washington Evening Star found it to be ‘‘a discussion on whether Chia was Chia, and 
if not, whether Chia was the mad woman who kept crying over and over again, 
‘Lena.’’”’—JEAN Grraupoux’s Siegfried, which was produced in the translation of 
Philip Carr by the Civic Repertory Group in New York on Oct. 20, failed to meet 
with the approval of many critics. For example, J. Brooks Atkinson said in the 
New York Times that the play made “its way through a vast labyrinth of words,” 
and further blamed Giraudoux “‘for the ill-patched workmanship of the drama.””— 
MARCEL PAGNOL’s Marseilles was produced in an adaptation by Sidney Howard in 
New York on Nov. 17. In reviewing it J. Brooks Atkinson, of the Times, criticized 
‘the slapdash style” in which it was written, and concluded: “‘ As in the instance of 
Topaze of last season, M. Pagnol seems unable to make up his mind which course 
(humorous or sad) to pursue. Marseilles turns out to be a patchwork affair.’’— 
AvuGIER’s Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier was produced in London in November in 
the version of Edward Percy, which was entitled Am Object of Virtue. While critics 
praised the work of Jean Forbes-Robertson, their general opinion was that the play 
left ‘‘the audience friendly but cold,” since the modern world is “at present out of 
tune with’”’ its emotion.—AMONG THE PLays produced in Paris during the autumn 
are the following: Alfred Mortier’s Le Divin Arétin, characterized by Philip Carr as 
“‘a picturesque if rather verbose reconstruction of the quarrelsome, corrupt, artistic- 
ally refined but socially and morally barbarous life of Venice in the early half of the 
sixteenth century”; Terre d'Israél, by two journalists, Edouard Helsey and Jean 
Botrot, which treats of the struggles of the Zionists in Palestine but which is filled 
with general ideas lacking in human quality; Charles Lafaurie’s Bloomfield, which 
deals with the world of finance and has all the theatricalism that the Terre d’Israél 
lacks; Henri Duvernois’s Ceur, a very slight and artificial comedy, which, however, 
to quote Philip Carr, is replete with ‘‘a certain bourgeois common sense, very neatly 
and happily expressed”; Marcel Achard’s Le Rendez-Vous, an ill-fated attempt to 
provide a fanciful, pathetic and childlike play for the sophisticated, ‘effervescent 
and artificial comic actress,’’ Elvire Popesco; Alfred Savoir’s La Petite Catherine, 
suggesting the early plays of Bernard Shaw, which, according to Philip Carr, is 
‘“‘an ambitious attempt to use historical characters and a_ historical background to 
illustrate an entirely modern conception of the eternal conflict between human wills 
and passions,’ but which nevertheless is a play of high standard, being “brilliantly 
written,” and containing ‘‘a certain bitterness” which gives it a special tang; Pierre 
Frondaie’s Le Fils de Don Quichotte, presenting, but not developing, an abstract idea 
and lacking in dramatic interest and technique; Tristan Bernard and Max Maurey's 
Un ami d’Argentine, which lacks both interest and originality; Albert Acremant’s 
Le Soir des Noces, “naughty in its plot,” but not gay in action; Vera Sergine’s pro- 
duction of Phédre, which Philip Carr qualifies as ‘‘the best contemporary performance 
of the most famous French play’’; Jacques Chabannes’s Le Pélerin sentimental, 
‘an ambitious essay by a young author in a form which even a very experienced play- 
wright would have trouble in making dramatic,’’ wherein ‘“‘a man, accompanied by 
a sort of modern Mephistopheles, takes a voyage into the past to meet once more 
all the women whom he has loved’’; Félix Gandéra’s Quick, a fantasy possessing 
“‘many qualities of technical effectiveness’’ but wanting in sincerity; Jules Romains's 
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Musse, which is a revised version of Jean le Maufranc, originally produced in 1927, 
and which lacks both dramatic action and development of character; and the same 
author’s Donogoo, a spectacular melodrama of the Chatelet-type, which, with its 
25 tableaux, puts to the test even the vast mechanical appliances of the Théatre 
Pigalle—GaBriEL Borssy, editor of the theatrical daily Comedia, is now writing 
special articles on the acting of new plays, while Etienne Rey is preparing the critiques 
of the subject matter—THE ComEépIE-FRANGAISE celebrated on Oct. 21 last the 
250th anniversary of its birth. The plays presented on that evening were Moliére’s 
Les Précieuses Ridicules and L’Avare. This important occasion not only called 
forth accounts of the eventful history of the world’s most famous playhouse, but 
also discussions of its present condition and prophecies with regard to its future. 
Of course it is eternally threatened with both the departure of artists and the return 
of others to its fold. Among the former are Cécile Sorel, Le Bargy, and Mme Piérat, 
while Marie Bell finds it more advantageous to be reinstated than to pay damages for 
breaking her contract. All of which is mainly due to the Comédie’s new, and most 
dangerous, adversary, the talking film. And to add to its troubles, Emile Mas, 
who, according to Philip Carr in the New York Times, is ‘‘a staunch friend but 
severe critic of the Comédie,’’ is now declaring that ‘‘there will be no reform until 
an actor of real authority is appointed as director of the classical productions.’ 
As the Comédie has recently lost Silvain and Mme Silvain, Madeleine Roch and 
Jacques Fenoux by death, and de Féraudy, Dehelly, Desjardins, Marie Leconte and 
Berthe Cerny by resignation, it has now only a skeleton force in comparison with 
the past. Finally, as a coup de grace, the Finance Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies proposes to grant only a very small increase in the annual subsidy, notwith- 
standing the Comédie’s protests that it cannot live thereon. The above, and 
especially the death of Madeleine Roch whom Philip Carr calls ‘“‘the one really 
tragic actress that the Comédie still possessed,’’ has raised again the whole question 
whether tragedy is not dead. The above-mentioned critic is optimistic and believes 
that ‘‘tragedy will certainly return, and perhaps even sooner than is expected. . . .” 
And to support his opinion, he recounts the history of the Comédie from the beginning 
of the Romantic movement in 1830, when ‘‘no words were too contemptuous for the 
severe classical tradition,’ through 1838-58, when Rachel, “probably the greatest 
tragic actress the Comédie has ever had,” triumphed in one tragic réle after another 
at the very height of the Romantic movement. After her death tragedy was 
“‘somnolent for another forty years or more,” since Bernhardt, notwithstanding her 
“Phédre,”” was more of a romantic actress. Then came Mounet-Sully, Silvain, 
Mme Bartet and Mme Segon-Wéber, along with Mme Roch, to revive it. As soon 
as ‘‘another artist of their stature turns up, tragedy will no doubt once more take a 
new life, for it responds to an eternal human passion for grandeur.’’ Of Madeleine 
Roch, who died at the early age of 45, Philip Carr says that she was ‘‘an actress with 
a beautiful diction and a fine voice, a noble dignity and simplicity of emotion and an 
absolute sense of consecration to her art.’-—JULES Romarns’s Boén, produced at the 
Odéon in December, met with little success. It deals with an employer who suddenly 
makes a fortune in his modest business and wishes to share it with his staff. But to 
his amazement only a few welcome his proposal, the others preferring not to change 
their condition for various reasons. The fact that the above author, Louis Verneuil, 
Sacha Guitry, Marcel Achard and Denys Amiel are dominating the French stage at 
one time or another, indicates, according to Philip Carr, ‘‘a shortage of playwrights.”’ 
Time was when any novelist, or even journalist, could write a play, but Giraudoux 
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is the only one of that kind who has had success in recent years. The reason for 
this state of affairs is because, as the above critic states, ‘‘ playwriting has become a 
more specialized business,’’ and “those who have really learned the business are few.” 
And as the public is continually demanding more action and less talk, young writers, 
such as Lenormand, J. J. Bernard, Marcel Pagnol, Crommelynck, Stéve Passeur, 
all of whom possess true dramatic imagination, conceive their plays ‘‘as dramatic 
action and not as words.” Hence the theatre in France, far from being in a hopeless 
state, bids well for the future —LENORMAND AND HENRI BERNSTEIN have both been 
victims of international jealousies with respect to the productions of their plays in 
Berlin. The former’s play about Queen Elizabeth, which unexpectedly competed 
with one on the same subject written by a German and produced by Reinhardt, was 
so poorly translated, cast and produced that it was with difficulty that the author 
was dissuaded from withdrawing it at the last moment, notwithstanding the splendid 
interpretation of the principal actress. The latter withdrew his Mélo, because the 
inherent weakness of the adaptation, in which, for example, the eleven tableaux were 
reduced to eight at the first performance and to seven at the second, foredoomed the 
play to failure. ‘‘In these days,’’ remarks Philip Carr, ‘‘when every one travels, 
dramatic authors in every country are beginning to take a little notice of what happens 
to their work in foreign dress.’-—Pxitip Carr and other critics shower praise on 
the revues of Rip, usually entitled Par le temps qui court. They are said to possess 
the unique quality of “‘being an irresponsible commentary on passing events.” 
In upholding the revue in the January 18 issue of the New York Times, the above- 
mentioned critic explains the unusual popularity of musical plays, among which are 
some of American origin, with the Parisian public as due to two reasons: In the first 
place, they attract the audience that used to enjoy ‘‘the lurid melodramas at the 
Ambigu” or ‘the comically adventurous melodramas at the Chatelet, both of which 
classes of entertainment belong almost to the past.”” Secondly, the French spectator 
loves good acting, and some of these revues have been offering excellent examples of 
acting by artists known and appreciated by the public. “As long as Paris continues 
to show this kind of artistic sensitiveness and understanding,” concludes this critic 
of sound judgment, ‘‘there will be little danger of the French theatre being swamped 
by the merely inane.” —Ottn Downes, musical critic of the New York Times, refuses 
to believe that opera is dead. ‘Opera has had its periods of decline, for reasons 
much the same as those which now affect its status,” he states, ‘‘Then a Rameau or 
Gliick or Weber or Wagner came along, and ali the bitter words were forgotten, 
until the next period of desuetude.’”” But he admits that while “‘other forms of 
theatrical entertainment have kept pace with the passing years,”” opera has not done 
so. So ‘opera waits for the new genius who will vitalize it and give it again the 
tongues of men and angels."" But on Jan. 4, he returns at length to the same subject 
and seems more pessimistic. Reviewing F. H. Martens’s article in The Musical 
Quarterly, which pictures the opera of the period from 1857 to 1867 as a reflection of 
“that gaudy and hollow ‘Decade of Purple and Gold,’” he concludes mournfully: 
“‘Mme Galli-Curci is right. Opera today is without its ‘period.’""—Lours Masson 
AND GEORGES RiIcou, directors of the Opéra-Comique, are offering the following 
premiéres during the present season: Charles Silver’s two-act La Grand'mére, after 
Victor Hugo; Roger Ducasse’s four-act comedy-bouffe on Raymond Escholier’s text, 
Cantegril; Pierre de Bréville’s three-act lyric opera, Eros vainqueur, on Jean Lorrain's 
poem; and Roland Manuel's musical setting of Roger Allara’s libretto drawn from 
Le Diable amoureux, a novel by Cazotte. Revivals of operas recently presented 
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include Chabrier’s Le Roi malgré lui; Marcel-Samuel Rousseau’s Le bon roi Dagobert, 
based on André Rivoire’s text; Georges Hue’s Riquet 2 la Houppe; Jacques Ibert’s 
Le Roi d’ Yvetot; and Marcel Delannoy’s Le Fou de la Dame.—Gaston Barty inaugu- 
rated his management of the Montparnasse Theatre by offering a French adaptation 
of a German adaptation of The Beggar's Opera, which, since it was produced at 
Covent Garden, London, in January, 1728, by John Rich and was composed by 
John Gay, was said to have made Rich gay and Gay rich. But apparently it did 
neither for Gaston Baty.—NEW ORLEANS, the cradle of opera in America, now 
boasts of ‘‘Le Petit Opéra Louisianais,’’ which, during its six years of existence, has, 
according to the New York Times of Dec. 21, ‘‘attained that high plane of artistic 
excellence which characterizes the city’s Le Petit Thé4tre du Vieux Carré, admittedly 
one of the foremost Little Theatres of the United States.’’ And the attendance in 
1930 “‘ was no less remarkable than the excellence of the performance,”’ for each night 
the audience consisted of nearly 2,000 persons who paid nearly $5,000 for their seats.— 
Two A.Bums of ancient Gregorian chants, sung by the choir of monks of the Abbey 
of St. Pierre de Solesmes under the direction of Dom J. Gajard, have now been 
recorded with unusual success—P. A. Mazzo.orti’s Sei iu l’amore was exhibited 
in New York in November as the Eighth Street Playhouse’s first Italian dialogue 
picture. 

ArT—Mnr. AND Mrs. CHESTER DALE donated on Jan. 8 to the French Institute 
in the United States, located in New York, a Museum of French Art Institute which 
will be devoted to exhibitions of contemporary French art. The museum was 
inaugurated on Jan. 20 by an exhibition entitled: ‘‘ Portraits of Women, Romanticism 
to Surrealism.”’ E. A. Jewell, art critic of the New York Times, praises, in the issue 
of Tan. 25, portraits by Manet, Dégas, Fantin-Latour (2), Renoir (3), Van Gogh, 
Léon Bakst, Matisse, Picasso, and Montecelli.—JuLEs Pascin AND HENRI RoussEAU 
were the subjects of two important exhibitions held in New York in January. Since 
the former committed suicide in Paris last June, the admirably selected collection 
of his pictures served as a memorial exhibition, sponsored by prominent Americans. 
Rousseau, who was born in 1844, began exhibiting with the Independents in Paris 
in 1886, and continued doing so until his death in 1910.—THE MusEuM oF MopDERN 
Art in New York held in November, 1930, a notable loan exhibition of works by 
Daumier and Corot. During the course of the exhibition it was discovered that 
one of the finest small paintings by the former, ‘‘The Print Collector,” valued at 
$35,000, had been stolen.—TuHE GUELPH TREASURE, or, more properly, ‘‘The Relic 
Treasure of the House of Brunswick-Liineburg,” consisting mainly of precious 
reliquaries dating from the 11th to the 15th centuries, was exhibited in New York in 
December. This large collection has been valued at more than $5,000,000.—THE 
METROPOLITAN Museum OF ArT of New York held during January an exhibition of 
Byzantine art as revealed in Russian religious portraiture. Discussing appreciation 
of the art of various nations, the New York Times of Jan. 13 remarks editorially: 
“‘On the principle that discoveries nearest home often wait the longest to be made, 
Byzantine art seems to have been the latest to come into its own.”-—A MEXICAN 
EXHIBITION of fine and applied arts was held in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York during November. The objects displayed ranged from toys and small 
figures in glass to oil paintings—THr TWENTY-NINTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS, held at the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh from Oct. 16 to Dec. 8 
last, was pronounced by all critics an unusual success. The total attendance ex- 
ceeded 132,000. The prize-winning picture was Pablo Picasso’s “Portrait of the 
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Artist’s Wife.’”-—Tue Court or ApPEALs of Brussels decided on Dec. 15, 1930, that 
Whitney Warren’s famous “‘German fury” inscription shall not be placed on the 
Louvain Library balustrade. Notwithstanding the fact that he is also ordered to 
pay the costs of the hearings, both in Brussels and Louvain, Mr. Warren is not dis- 
mayed and announces his intention ‘‘to see that Cardinal Mercier’s wishes are 
carried out through the higher courts.”’ Pierre de Soete, the Belgian sculptor, gives 
vigorous support to Mr. Warren in a booklet entitled The Louvain Library Controversy: 
The Misadventures of an American Artist, which proves the interest of the public in 
this celebrated affair by its large circulation in several languages——ReEcENT Ac- 
QursiTions by American galleries and collectors of works of art created in the Latin 
countries include the following: By E. W. Edwards of Cincinnati, Botticelli’s 
“Madonna and Child with St. John and an Angel,” formerly in the collection of Sir 
George Salting; by Michael Friedsam of New York, Jan Van Eyck’'s “ Bust Portrait 
of a Pilgrim,” from a Polish nobleman; by the Pennsylvania Museum of Art of 
Philadelphia, a complete fifteenth century Gothic chapel from an abandoned hospital 
of the Knights of St. Anthony at Aumoniére, near Langres, France, with stained 
glass windows from the Edmond Foulc collection, illustrating the intermingling of 
Gothic and Renaissance art under Charles VIII and Louis XII; by the Fogg Art 
Museum of Harvard University, an ivory casket in tower-form made in Palermo, 
Italy, in the twelfth century, from the Guelph treasure formerly owned by the Dukes 
of Brunswick; by the Pennsylvania Museum, a “Portrait of Madame Renoir,” 
painted by her husband in 1885, which is to be added to the Geo. W. Elkins collection; 
by the Chicago Art Institute, five objects from the Guelph treasure, among which 
is a pyxis on a foot made in France in the fourteenth century; and by the National 
Gallery of Ottawa, Canada, Van Dyck’s ‘“‘The Magdalen,”"’ painted between 1627 
and 1630 and given by Wm. Southam of Hamilton, Ontario.—THre Two GauGuIN 
’ FRESCOES, discovered in 1925 in a small French country inn by an American art 
student, were exhibited in New York in January. One depicts a goose and the 
other an unorthodox Jeanne d’'Arc.—Tnre Epwarp Tuck Art CoLLEction, donated 
by the 85-year-old American philanthropist to the Petit Palais of Paris, was formally 
inaugurated, on Nov. 5, by President Doumergue. This $5,000,000 gift received the 
unstinted homage of the Parisian press.—PRINCETON UNIveRsity’s archaeologists 
discovered recently under the site of the former Collegiate Church of St. Martin at 
Angers, France, the ruins of a church built by Louis the Pious, son of Charlemagne, 
and destroyed by Norsemen in 853.—THE SuRINDEPENDANTS’ exhibition of 535 
works of art, held in Paris in December last, was dominated by Picasso and his 
pupils. According to Jacques Mauny, writing in the New York Times, every phase 
in the evolution of the amazing modernist was represented by one or more of his 
twenty or more disciples. They are as follows: Spanish period (1881-1900), blue 
period (1901); pink period (1906); Negro period (1908); Horta period (1909); cubistic 
period (1910); antique period (1919); abstract and surrealistic period (1924); and 
Dinard period (1928).—TH#E BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE of Paris opened on January 
17 a large exhibition of Corot’s drawings and engravings, as well as specimens of his 
work on glass.—THE CATHEDRAL OF TouRS was menaced with destruction by the 
sudden appearance, early in December, of a seventy-yard long fissure in its north 
tower. Efforts are now being made to repair this splendid monument which dates 
from the 12th to the 16th centuries——THE IMPASSE DU MAINE is no more. On 
Dec. 16, the Paris Municipal Council voted to give to it the name of the celebrated 
sculptor, Emile Antoine Bourdelle, whose studios were located therein. —THE FRENCH 
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GOVERNMENT, according to the New York Times of Jan. 29, is embarrassed by a 
plethora of art donations. The gravity of the problem was revealed when an 
Argentinian recently offered to the city of Paris his collection of canvases by Dela- 
croix, Corot and Courbet, along with French furniture of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and for which no exhibition space can be found.—TuHouGH Parts is annoyed with 
bad statues, such as the big helmeted lady in the Louvre Gardens called “Paris 
During the War” and the sad Alfred de Musset near the Comédie-Francaise, it is 
now threatened with monuments not only to the various war-leaders, but even to 
its carrier pigeon heroes.—DuRING the annual Semaine des Nations américaines, 
held at Paris last autumn, busts of Enrique Rodé and Rubén Dario were presented 
to the Hétel de Ville—FRENCH ART AND CULTURE must be enjoying an extraordinary 
influence, if the protests being made against them serve as a criterion by which one 
may judge. The July, 1929, issue of the Forum contained a violent attack on the 
influence of French culture in America, written by an admirer of the British schools 
of letters and arts. And now Mr. Albert Sterner, associate of the National Academy 
of Design, inveighs, to quote the New York Times, against ‘the insidious influence 
of French art.” 

MISCELLANEOUS—RECLAMATION WoRK along the Mississippi River in the state 
of Missouri has brought to light the remains of the old village of Ste. Genevieve, built 
by French settlers about 1735. A disastrous flood destroyed the village in 1785.— 
A MeEmort1At to Richard Norton, founder of the first American volunteer ambulance 
unit in the War, was established in December in the form of a fund, the income of 
which is to be devoted to needy American artists, scientists and professional persons 
in Paris.—CANADIAN PuRISTS are now seeking to limit the number of English words 
adopted into the French language. While “ parking”’ is generally accepted in France, 
the Municipal Council of St. Hyacynthe, Canada, will only accept ‘‘ parquement.” 
Likewise ‘‘round”’ in pugilism is replaced by ‘“‘ronde.’’ Thus, ‘“H. Mizler a défait 
T. Holt, par knockout technique, 4 la deuxiéme ronde.’—THE GREGORIAN UNIVER- 
sity, founded at Rome by St. Ignatius Loyola on February 18, 1551, as a ‘‘School of 
Grammar, Humanity and Christian Doctrine,” entered recently its new quarters 
begun in 1927. The building contains 22 auditoriums (some of which can seat 1800 
students), physical and chemical laboratories, residences for 100 professors, and a 
library capable of housing 500,000 volumes.—F. MARINETTI, the “father of futurism,”’ 
is now assailing a new and more formidable adversary, i.e., macaroni. According to 
Arnaldo Cortesi, writing in the New York Times of Jan. 1, the fiery poet has found that 
‘heaviness, limpness, pessimism, laziness and procrastination,” the chief defects of 
Italian character in his opinion, are all due to the consumption of excessive quantities 
of the traditional Italian food. ‘‘He would prohibit it and replace it by futurist food 
in futurist meals of which he gives some recipes.”"—J OINVILLE, FRANCE, has surpassed 
Hollywood in the number of languages spoken in its studios, for talking-films are made 
there in fourteen languages.—Paris now has an advanced school of business adminis- 
tration, modeled after that of Harvard. It is conducted under the auspices of the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, and the first year’s enrollment has been limited to 
thirty-five —ANpbRE F AGE questions, in Le Monde Illustré, whether the famous marché 
aux puces at Saint-Ouen can last much longer. Consequently the New York Times 
expresses its regrets, in an editorial, that this “‘spectacle grandiose, comique, douleu- 
reux, shakespearien’’ should disappear. 

J. L. G. 








